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Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 





Be at to See  — 


New and improved—1923 design—1923 
built—and priced to give you the most 
horse power per dollar of any tractor. 10 
to 25 per cent more power—improved 
cooling and oiling syste ms, famous 4 cyl- 
inder Avery “Draft-Horse” Motor, Direct- 
Drive Transmission, and other features. 
Book Free—Write Today 
Shows complete New Avery Line—Im-f 

Tractors and Champion Grain- 
wer Threshers. Every farmer and 
rman ld get one. 
“*Ie Pays to Avery-ize” 
AVERY €9., 5205 lowa Si., Peoria, mM. 
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SELL OR The 


grain exchange men are 
STORE saying that it doesn’t pay the 


farmer to store his grain. ‘“‘Throw it on 
the market at once,’’ they urge. “You 
will get as much for it as if you hold it 


over until spring. The editorial on page 
4 however, gives figures which indicate 
that vhen the producers "of a certain 


type of grain store the crop and put it on 
the mn — gradually, they get several 


cents a shel more than do farmers ina 
section where it is the custom to sell soon 
after harvest. 


CULTIVATING A number of farmers 
CORN 


who have made a rep- 


utation as breeders of high yielding corn, 
te H n the article on page 7, of the meth- 
ods the have found best in handling the 


crop during the growing season, 


THE RETIRED When a farmer retires 


FARMER should he rent the farm 
or cell it and put the proceeds into, stocks 
or bonds? This question is discussed 

gain by a subscriber in the article on 


page 6, with special reference to the ty] 


of securities in which a farmer should 


MARKETING Plans for the coéperative 
GRAIN margeting of grain at the 
terminals are being revived by the farm- 


who are 
Growers 





ers’ elevator men, the Farm i: ureau men 
\ iterested in the U. S. Grain 


and by the commodity mar- 

keting advocates. The article on page 3 

outlines the different projects that are 
on foot 

THE PEASANT While the farmers in 

FARMER western Europen coun- 


tries are making every effort to increas 
the 


their total production, the farmer of 


e 


Danube basin which formerly supplied 
~ urope ith part of its wheat, are sinking 

ack to a place where they do little more 
1 n provide what is needed by their own 
ountry Louis J. Michael, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, in the article 


methods in the Danube territory 


n m | 
13, tells of the change in farming 


THE NEXT The Danish farmers seem to 


ISSUE he able to produce 100 
pour ids of pork in dry lot on much smaller 
amounts of feed than do hog feeders in 
his country. This is apparently due to 


the fact that Dar ish hogs have been bred 
for some time with an eye to the selec- 


tion of individuals that would respond 


to 


the standard ration. Markings, conforma- 
tion, ete., have been subordinated to this 


1 





basic requirement In the 
cle next week Dr. Tage Ellin 


leading arti- 
ger, formerly 


of the Royal Agricultural and Veter nary 
..8R 


College of Copenhagen 






of Danish 


breeding methods. H. A. Wallace also has 


an article on the probable cost of produc- 
ing corn this season. Estimates are made 


f the cost for the share tenant and for 


the land owner Handling the hay crop 


will be discussed in another article. 
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Can You Tell ‘‘Prime” 
Lubricating Oils From “Culls”? 


OSSIBLY you have wished at times that 
lubricating oils were graded and priced like 
cattle and hogs. 


With such a wish, the refiners of ‘‘ Prime’”’ oils 
would heartily agree. 


Now a step has been made. The Society of 
Automotive Engineers (S.A.E.) which has done 
so much to improve the standards of automobile 
design and construction, has adopted a set of 
standards for lubricating oils. 


They are standards for ‘“‘prime”’ oils only; be- 
cause automotive engineers know that only the 
best in lubricating oil is efficient and economical. 


And Marathon Motor Oil is naturally the first 
| to be so branded because it covered or exceeded 
the S.A.E. specifications at the time the 
standards were adopted. 


Added to the Marathon guarantee of satis- 
faction or money-back, this establishes Marathon 
as a quality Motor Oil. Why not decide to use 
nothing but Marathon this season? 


We would like to send you an interesting 
booklet, entitled ‘‘Oil and Farming.”’ Send- 
ing for it will put you under no obligation. 
Write our nearest office. 








TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Sioux City, lowa Des Moines, Iowa 


Marathon Motor Oil is made in five ‘‘weights’’ or 
‘*‘bodies,”’ each of prime grade only. The correct 
application of each to your machines is shown by 
the Marathon Guide, of which each Marathon 
dealer has a copy. 


Only clean, brand-new steel 
drums and cerns are used for 
Marathon Motor Oil, and each 
contains an accurate measure 
—55, 30, and 15 gallon steel 
drums; 5 and 1 gallon cans. 


Every Marathon Package is 
accurately labeled with the 
appropriate Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers (S. A. E.) 
specification. Every drop of 
Marathon Motor Oil is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction 
when correctly used accord- 
ing to the Marathon Guide. 
FOR GOOD 

RUNNING Marathon Motor Oils and Greases may be obtained 
at any garage or store which displays the sign of the 
Marathon Runner. 





~ 
TRANSCONTINENTAL Ott COMPARY 














_ Buy Marathon for Economy 
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Rint Tonic Heave Powders / 
“+ For 25 years the best alterative blood purifier and gen- 


edy for heaves. Easy to give; full directions with each bux. 
a Bi Package (40 Powders) eet 
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WHAT WILL THE GRAIN GROWERS DO? 


Can the Elevator Men and the ‘‘Poolers” Get Together on a Marketing Plan? 


tending the co-operative marketing of grain 

beyond the loeal station dead or merely 
sleeping? A number of farmers are asking that 
question. Some of them wonder where the ten 
dollars they put into a membership in the U.S. 
Grain Growers, Ine., has gone to. Others are 
showing some curiosity as to the use of the funds 
they paid for stock in the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange. Some farmer’s elevator men are at 
a loss to understand why the much discussed 
plans for organizing terminal selling agencies 
have failed to materialize. 

That question is worth asking and trying to 
answer. Altho the Wheat Growers are making 
some progress with their organization in the 
western states, here in the corn belt, grain mar- 
keting plans seem to be at a standstill. The local 
farmers’ elevators are still doing business at 
the old stand, but of the projects for carrying 
the farmer’s influence clear thru to 


[ THE movement in the middle-west for ex- 


By Donald R. Murphy 


agencies at the terminals, which will be able 
to supply expert service to the local elevator. 

The farmers’ elevator men who, it is report- 
ed, are considering the purchase of a grain 
commission house at Chicago, do not fit in en- 
tirely with either of these classes. These men 
think that full control over the business of the 
loeal elevator should be left in the hands of the 
local officers and managers. They are consid- 
ering the establishment of a terminal commis- 
sion company simply with the idea of saving 
for the member elevators a part of the commis- 
sion charges. 

Projects for reviving the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers have been many. An attempt has been made 
to line up state Farmer Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciations with the U. S. Grain Growers, in order 
that some sort of reorganization might be ef- 


sponsibility for the three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of debts which still hang around 
the neck of the U. S. Grain Growers. 

One plan for resuscitation of the Grain Grow- 
ers that was considered in connection with the 
one just mentioned was to buy from one of the 
big grain men in Chicago his entire elevator 
properties. The U. S. Grain Growers was to 
pay down whatever it could find in the way of 
ready cash, pay 7 per cent on the balance, be 
ready to pay on the property one million dollars 
at the end of the first two years, and the bal- 
ance of over one million in two years after that. 
In case they failed to meet these conditions, the 
property, with whatever had been paid in on it, 
was to revert to the owner. This looked like a 
rather risky gamble for the farmers and a very 
safe thing for the elevator owner. The plan at 
moment seems to have been abandoned. 

Still another project, and one which has had 

more support than any of those 





the terminal markets in the grain 
marketing field, very little is being 
heard. 

Of the movements that attracted 
attention two years ago, the U.S. 
Grain Growers is in a state of coma, 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange 
is in the hands of a receiver, and the 
farmers’ elevator federations seem 
satisfied to help develop local work 
and leave any provision for merket- 
ing at the terminals to a very indef- 


asleep? 


Work Is Still Going On 


These are the surface indications. 
Actually, there is still a good deal 
of work going on alone this line. 
There has been a running debate 
carried on in the the 
U, S Gr: mn Growers for the past 
HX months over different plans for 


eouneils of 


the reorganization of the eomMpany. 
A group of farmers’ elevator met 
in Jowa and 
plans to bu 
tion houses at Chieavo 
Waterminal avenev 
tlevators. 

enthusia StS 


for applying the standard commod- 


IHinois are laying 
out one of the commis 
and use this 
for a group of 
marketing 


projects 


\ 
Commodity 


are devising 





wrecked them two years ago. 


These are still the principal points for debate. 
closer today to settling them than we were two years ago? 


DEAD OR SLEEPING? 


Is the co-operative grain marketing movement dead or just 
Of the movements that attracted attention two years ago, 
the U .S. Grain Growers, Inc., is in a state of coma, the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange is in the hands of a receiver, and the state 
farmers’ elevator federations seem satisfied to help develop local 
work and leave any provision for marketing at the terminals to a 
very indefinite and distant future. 
These surface indications are more discouraging than the reality. 
The accompanying article tells of the plans that are being quietly iT 
prepared to revive the grain marketing movement. 
vator men are considering the purchase of a Chicago commission 
house; some Farm Bureau leaders are endeavoring to enlist a group 
of elevators in a revival of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and com- 
modity marketing advocates are figuring on grain pooling plans. 
Plans for putting some life into co-operative grain marketing 
methods are, however, running up against the same snag that 
Difference of ideas among farm 
leaders as to the plans to be followed is making the job difficult. 
Two years ago, the big issues were: 
Shall we consign or pool our grain? 
Vhat use shall we make of the local farmers’ elevator? 
How can we adjust grain production to demand? 


Farmers’ ele- 


Ate we any 


mentioned, is the one suggested by 
the Farm Bureau committee which 
was appointed, first, to act as a 
creditors’ committee in behalf of 
the state Farm Bureaus whieh ad- 
vaneed the money to the Grain 
Growers, and later to act also as a 
committee to devise a plan for re- 
organization of the company. 


Project of the Committee 


This committee, made up of E. 

Cunningham, of Iowa; S. W. 
Hill, of South Dakota, and John 
Coverdale, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, presented a 
project to convert the U.S. Grain 
Growers into an organization with 
several classes of capital stock. One 
hundred thousand dollars was to be 
raised for the purpose of finaneing 
a sales agency; half of this amount 
was to be offered to farmers’ ele- 
vator companies in amounts not to 
exeeed $500. The other half was to 
be offered to farm organizations 
and to individuals, the prospect be- 
img that some of the Farm Bureaus 
would be persuaded to come to the 








ty marketing plan to small grain 
and corn in the central Very little is 
ing said publicly about any of these plans so 
far, Some day the farmers of 
Middle-west ern states are going to be asked to 
Consider several plans along this line and de- 
tide Which they wish to follow, or if, indeed, 
they Wish to follow any of them. 
bat discussing, grain marketing plans, there 
th, 7” a considerable group that insists that 
armers are not ready to carry their co- 
Eatative projects beyond the loeal station. The 
arent they maintain, is to develop effi- 
lhe al associations and let the larger plans 
ntil the local problems are solved. This is 
ies - view of a number of farmers. ele- 
view of 2 ee a It is the point of 
t cultural * n ike Dr, E. G. Nourse, of the agri- 
cultural > aegis section of the Iowa Agri- 
ollege, 


oa other elevator men and other men 
pel in grain marketing, who take a some- 
; more liberal view. They feel that the 
efficiency is dependent to a large extent 


_* creation of strong buying and selling 


states 


soon, however 





fected which would bring the elevators into the 
fold and still hold onto the growers’ contracts 
that have been signed thruout the middle-west. 
The idea was to hit the farmers’ elevators for 
some additional capital, to create a_ selling 
agency with those funds, and to encourage the 
movement of the contract grain thgu the ele- 
vators which had joined up with the movement. 
In order to persuade the elevators to do this, if 
has suggested that the refinaneing of the Grain 
Growers might be carried on thru the refinane- 
ing of some of the elevators. That is, preferred 
stock in the Grain Growers was to be sold at 
the same time that additional stock in the local 
elevator was marketed. 

This plan, when suggested to the leaders of 
the Farmer Grain Dealers’ Associations, did not 
seem to very far. They seemed to have 
the idea that by going in on such a proposition 
under any terms that could be devised, they 
would merely be encumbering themselves with 
a name that because of its reputation of failure 
would be a distinet liability. They feared also 
that they might be drawn into taking some re- 


vet 





rescue. It was hoped that one 
hundred elevators or more could 
be induced to take up not more 


than five hundred dollars each of this Class A 
preferred stock. 

Directors for the reorganized company were 
to be taken from the holders of this Class A 
stock, so that the personnel would be made up of 
farmers’ elevator men and representatives of 
the Farm Bureaus that were supplying the rest 
of the capital. It was also planned to change 
the type of contract signed by the grower, and 
to have these contracts run from the grower to 
the elevator instead of from tlie grower to the 
central company, as before. 

Other classes of preferred stock, to the value 
of $300,000, were to be issued to the creditors of 
the company. This stock would have no voting 
power, would draw annual dividends of 6 per 
cent, and would be redeemable at par in a few 
years. Part of the income of the new company 
was to be set aside to pay the dividends and to 
retire the principal. 

The elevators that went into a plan of this 
sort were to be organized on the co-operative 
basis. Stock companies of the old type were to 
be accepted, however, (Concluded on page 8) 
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REDUCING HOG PRODUCTION 
FUSE SWHERE in this issue will be found a 


communication from one of our Pottawat- 





tamie county, Iowa, readers, suggesting that we 
co-operate with other farm papers in putting 
on a campaign to reduce hog production. There 
is much to his contention. Of course, the time 
when such a campaign really should have been 
started was a year ago. And careful readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer know that at the time we 
were urging reduced acreage of corn, we were 
also pointing out that the large corn surplus 
vould come again a year later in the form of a 
hog surplus, and that fewer brood sows should 
therefore be bred. “ 

The present unfavorable ratio between corn 
and hogs has already resulted in the breeding 
of fewer brood sows for fall litters, and will un- 
questionably cut down the volume of brood sow 
breeding next winter. We do not think that it 
is time vet for readers to think about ex- 
panding their hog breeding operations, but if 
hogs continue to sell decidedly below their nor- 
mal ratio with eorn during the next eighteen 
months, it will be an almost certain sign point- 
ing toward the safety of inereasing hog breed- 
ing operations. It is probable that by the win- 
ter of 1924-25 it will 
more than the usual number of brood sows. 

We have made every possible effort since the 
war to get corn belt farmers to producing corn 
and hoes on a balanced basis, producei Ing only 
enough of both so that Europe wala be willing 
to pay for our corn and hog surplus the cost of 
production. In our efforts along this line, 
however, we have been continually opposed by 
the apathy of farm organizations, eastern bank- 
ers, radical labor leaders, and such farm papers 
as The Country Gentleman. Practically our 
only support has been unorganized opinion out 
on the farm and a few of the broader minded 
economists who happened to have a grasp of the 
international trade situation. 

We are not going to advoeate reduced hog 
production at the present time, for we feel that 
corn belt farmer’ are losing so much money on 
their hogs that they will eut down their 
duction very rapidly. We do think, however, 
that it will be wise for them to market their 
pigs at light weight, selling them as soon as 
possible after they pass a weaght of 200 pounds, 
It, would seem that both packers and farm or- 
ganization leaders might well co-operate in the 
matter of putting on a eampaign to market 
hogs at a light weight. 

Do any of our readers have any suggestions 


our 


pay to breed somewhat 


pro- 


to offer as to the best way of handling the pres- 
ent bad hog situation ? 





TWO ENEMIES 

O-OPERATIVE marketing has been talked 

so much of late that we are sometimes in 
canger of getting the feeling that if only a 
thorogoing system of this sort were put into 
effect, the farmer’s troubles would be at an end. 
This isa long way from being the case. It would 
be possible to have in effect a system of mar- 
keting the principal crops of the middle-west 
that would be tremendously efficient, and at 
the same time have a majority of the farmers 
working for a labor income that would be hard- 
ly sufficient for a bare living. 

Suppose for the moment that it has been pos- 
sible to form a co-operative marketing organ- 
ization in the corn belt that is adequately fi- 
naneed, that has highly capable managers, and 
that is based on a plan of distribution that far 
surpasses in efficiency anything we have known 
heretofore. The first year this system was in 
effect, we will say, the average farmer’s profits 
per acre on the crop in question were doubled. 
Presumably, therefore, his labor income would 
be brought up to a point where he and his fam- 
ily could enjoy more of the pleasures of living. 
This is true enough, but only for a few sea 
The farmer wouldn’t be allowed to keep those 
extra profits. 

Two factors work to take this added income 
away from him. There would be an immediate 
tendency to capitalize this added income on 
farm property into increased land values. If 
the farmer were making five dollars an acre 
more than he did before the marketing change, 
there is a good chance that the price on his land 
will be moved up in the course of a few years 
one hundred dollars higher. 

If he is a land owner, he may sell out and 
profit from this increase. If he is a tenant, he 
merely pays a higher rent, and is no better off 
than he was before the change in the marketing 
Even if the land owner prof- 
who buys him 


sons. 


system took place. 
its by retiring, vet the farmer 
out and sueceeds him will have the interest to 
pay on the new values, and on that aeecount will 
be in no better shape than the tenant farmer. 

There is another way in which income from 
improved marketing methods can be taken away 
from the working farmer. If the farmer finds 
himself making money on the erop which is 
being marketed thru the co-operative agency 
and is not making very much on his other crops, 
he will be likely to put more land into the prof- 
itable crop. So will his neighbors; and farmers 
on the outskirts who had never grown that crop 
before will be likely to put it in. This would 
result in a big overproduction of the crop in 
question, break down the price and probably 
the co-operative marketing concern with it, and 
leave the farmer no better off than he was be- 
fore, so far as profit from the crop in question 
is concerned, 

Indeed, on the whole, 
worse shape than he was before. He 
securing a price for his crop that is less than 
the price existing before the co-operative con- 
cern came into existence, and at the same 
he may be ‘paying rent or interest on the high 
land values that were created during the first 
profitable vears of the co-operative marketing 


he may be in much 
may be 


time 


coneern., 

We have here, then, the spectacle of a farm- 
ing territory equipped with an absolutely effi- 
cient co-operative marketing organization and 
at the same time from an income 
too small to make a decent standard of living 
possible. 

To make these statements is not to present 
any arguments against the merits of co-opera- 
tive marketing, but simply to stress the fact 
that co-operative marketing in itself falls a 


suffering 








——= 





=— 
long way short of solving the whole problem | 
of how to get a better living for the man on the | 
farm. The great merit of co-operative organiza. OD 
tions really lies in the fact that they offer the sio 
opportunity for the study of these more basie § jneffect 
problems of farm prosperity. As our co-opera. young’ | 
tive concerns grow in size and number, the of. - 
ficers and the membership are going to see more my —- 
and more clearly that questions of land value e ‘ea 
and of overproduction must be considered, if gd ’ 
any lasting benefit is to come to the farmer, al 7 
There are already sigis that an awakening * ot 
among co-operative concerns to this necessity Oe th 
is already on the way. The farmers who were iffee ao 
at the meeting in Chicago two years ago, when re og 
Aaron Sapiro addressed the delegates called to i, 
ratify the work of the Committee of Seventeen, bat <stie 
will recall his assertion that the advertising 
methods used in the marketing of raisins could oe i 
also be used in the marketing of such staples th 
as wheat. At that time, Mr. Sapiro and other oe = 
conservative marketing enthusiasts seemed to .. 
be of the opinion that overproduction was im. . “ 
possible, and that if the market for wheat in j % 
this country were saturated, the next step pays a 
particula 


would be to teach the populations of the Orient 
to use wheat instead of rice, and provide an out 
let for the American surplus in that way. 


pends uy 


his amus 





: : ; sometime 
Increased experience with co-operative mar. healthy 
° & 
keting seems somewhat to have changed these iitein 
. . : C 
views. Just the other day, in answer to a ques a the 








tion of possible overproduction, Mr. 
said, as quoted in Farm and Fireside: 

“Tt is possible to extend markets by adver. 
tising, but there is always the likelihood of 
reaching the saturation point. If this is done, 
overproduction would be inevitable. The only 
way in which it can be faced is by education and 
co-ordinate action among farmers.’’ 

We believe that as time goes on, co-operative 
organizations, while continuing to study the 
technical processes of distribution, will pay an 
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increasing amount of attention to what might in the cic 
be called the fundamental economies of the Sehent is 
farm situation. We may expect research d& Bhying peo 
partments which will center attention on prob 1 put in 
Jems of land value and of adjusting production fim, snes 
to demand. These organizations, we are sur fiyinm He 


yj vay ‘ . srpative aylketi To y ae 
will see that co operative marketing is only 4 it into a ; 


start, after all, toward the eoal of a more COM Heady for 
plete and satisfying life for the farmers o “A few. 
America. bovs of the 
——_____—. wn fort) 
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STORING GRAIN ON THE FARM 
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“These studies indicate rather conelusively 
that over a period of years under the existing 
system of grain marketing, the farmer who has 
sold his crops soon after harvest has come off 
quite as well as the farmer who has hell his 
grain and sold in the last half of the year.” 

It is a rather curious thing that red wintet 
wheat which is raised in the eastern part of the 
winter wheat belt, during the ten years imme 
diately preceding the war, raised, on the average 
about 14 cents a bushel from its low point ime 
mediately after harvest to its high point in May. 
Northern spring wheat, during the same tel 
year period, rose in price 9 cents a bushel from 
its low point in November to its high point iD 
July. The strange thing is that the farmet 
who raise red winter wheat in the eastern pat 
of the wheat belt, store their wheat somewhat 
more extensively than is the with the 
who are inclined to sell 


ease 


spring wheat farmers, deve 
at the earliest possible moment after threshi0g- MBprises 9 thi 
Ii would appear that the red winter wheat Pometimes +}, 
farmers, by their holding, have been able 1 Pe’ creation 


that 





keep the market somewhat more hungry INE systey 
has been the case with the spring wheat farm Bebuild Up org 
ers. Holding grain on the farm seems t0 W lines of 
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ir exactly the opposite way than te .rminal mar 


ket grain men would have us believe. 
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GOOD TIMES ON THE FARM 
ODERN ways of having a good time ocea- 
sionally seem to us decidedly spineless and 
ineffective. 
young person in the city has of enjoying him- 


The conventional method that the 


glf seems to have about as much individuality 
gnd vigor in it as the act of putting a nickel in 
aslot machine. He puts up the necessary mon- 
ey and is fed by professional cooks, amused by 
professional actors, diverted by professional 
athletes, and generally put thru a system that 
effectively keeps him from having a thought 
or performing an action of his own volition 
during the entire process. 

Things are better than this in the country, 
put even here apeing of city ways has brought 
gme unfortunate results. There was a time 
when the people of the country neighborhood 
nade their own good times. Now many of them 
habitually get into their automobiles and go 
to the nearest town to see a movie. 

We do not object particularly to movies or 


Bplays or ball games, but they do have their 


particular characteristic: The person who de- 
pads upon such things for recreation, gets all 
his amusements second-hand. It seems to us 
sometimes that a community is hardly in a 
healthy condition, unless its members create to 
facertain extent their own recreational life. 

In the early days of the middle-west, as many 
of our older readers will remember, this was 
thout what was done. There was no chance 
hen for using the machine-made methods of 
amusement that are so common today. In those 
days, if a group of farmers wanted to see a 
play, they put one on themselves. If they were 
interested in sports, they got up their own ball 
team. They had box suppers instead of after- 
noon theater parties. 

An interesting description of the enterprise 
fafarm neighborhood along these lines back 
in the eighties is given by Bruee E. Mahan, in 

recent issue of The Palimpsest. A group of 
young people near Bedford, Iowa, had decided 

9 put on a series of plays during the winter. 

he Pleasant Fill schoolhouse was the audito- 
Tum. He tells how the young people turned 
it into a playhouse whenever they had a play 
tady for inspection by the neighborhood, 

“A few days before the date of the show, the 
boys Of the club hauled a load of planks from 

wn for the stage, which they erected across 

le front end of the schoolroom. <A wire 
retehed from one side-wall to the other held 
he dark cambric curtain which had been made 

W the girls and fastened to small rings so that 

le two halves could be pulled aside. The 
lindy mechanic of the group built side panels 

t the stage out of pine strips and covered 

hese With white paper on which he drew win- 
wWS and baschoards with charcoal. Openings 

rere left for entrances on both sides, the front 
all of the schoolroom served as the back wall 

M the stawe, and with this arrangement the 

tors had a playing space about twelve feet 

ide, six feet deep and two feet above the floor. 

“The hall, whieh extended entirely across 

le front of the building, was transformed into 

UreSSING-POA Ns the 

mmselves while the patrons paid their ten 

ents admission 


There actors concealed 
and climbed over the stage to 
Meh the double seats then in vogue in country 
hols, No performance could begin until the 
Idience had assembled, for the improvised 
pater boasted no entrance except the one over 
ple Stave,’? 

gi development of neighborhood enter- 
4 “8 of this sort is more important than we 
f etimes think. There is more to living than 
P teation of suecessful producing and mar- 
ig 7m. The farmer is attempting to 
. nd  aegeorsaneg which shall chart out 
raphe activity in the producing and the 
é, leld. It is, perhaps, just as important 
€ shall strike out for himself along other 





lines. Some of his energies certainly ought to 
be turned to the creation nf a wholesome social 
life that is distinctively the product of life in 
the open country. 





HOW LONG WILL THE HOG DEPRES- 
SION CONTINUE? 


SOME people think that the present hog de- 
" pression is a very temporary affair, and 
that enongh spring pigs were killed in Mareh 
and early April by the cold weather so that 
hog prices will be on a profitable basis again 
Within less than a year. 

We don’t agree with this view of the ease. 
Until the government survey of the number 
of spring pigs becomes available, which will 
possibly be some time in early July, we shall 
hold to the view that we have fully as many 
spring pigs this year as we had a year ago. Un- 
questionably, farmers will breed far fewer sows 
for fall litters this year than they did last year, 
and this will tend to reduce hog receipts some- 
what, beginning with May of 1924. To coun- 
terbalance this, however, many spring pigs will 
be earried along very slowly and marketed dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 in competition with the 
fall pigs farrowed in the fall of 1923. "We see 
no prospect of any marked recovery in hog 
prices before the late summer of 1924. Unless 
something unusual happens in the way of a 
cholera epidemie, an exceptionally short corn 
crop in 1923, or a tremendou, burst of business 
prosperity, we see no likelihood of really strong 
hog prices until 1925. 





THE CORN AND HOG ATTACK ON 
PROSPERITY 


ORN belt farmers in their attack on pros- 
~ perity have two big weapons: corn and 
hogs. The two do not move forward at the same 
time. During the period before the war, corn 
might be moved up to a price of 50 or 60 cents 
a bushel for a year or two, but at the same time 
hogs often would be selling on a basis justify- 
ing only 40-cent corn. The effect of the rise in 
corn prices on hogs would be such, however, 
that there would be a shortage of hogs a year 
or two later, and hog priees would then be 
moved up to a point which would justify 60 or 
even 70-cent corn. Before the war, this corn- 
hog offensive seemed to be very effective. At 
any rate, from 1896 to 1914, corn and hog 
prices advanced more rapidly than prices gen- 
erally. They advanced more rapidly than the 
prices of most agricultural 
When prices of all kinds are advancing, the 
double offensive seems to give the corn belt 
farmer a strategic advantage. 


other products. 


When prices are declining, there is a chance 
that the corn belt farmer may be working at 
somewhat of a disadvantage because of the two 
points of attack. Corn prices were broken to 
far below pre-war levels during 1920 and 1921, 
hut hog prices staved up on a basis to suggest 
The 


cheap corn, unfortunately, resulted in a great 


80-cent or even $1 corn for quite a while. 


increase in hog production, with the result that 
hogs are now selling on a basis to suggest 45 or 
At the same time, the large num- 
bers of hogs have resulted in a temporary corn 
scarcity, with the result that farmers are put- 
ting forth all possible effort to grow a very 
large corn crop. It seems that when the corn 
and hog farmer is retreating to a lower price 
level, that the double attack to which he is open 
causes him to act to his undoing by alternately 
over-emphasizing first corn and then hogs, and 
that the lower price which is established for the 
one product results a little later in a lower price 
being established for the other, and so on in a 
never-ending see-saw, working toward a lower 
level. 

With the situation as it now is, it is exceed- 


50-cent corn. 


ingly important that corn belt farmers look on 
the corn and hog business as a unit. And the 
fundamental problem which the corn and hog 
farmer must consider is how many million 
pounds of pork products we can expect to ex- 
port to Kurope one year with another, at a 
price which will represent a price for corn that 
in turn represents a return to American labor 
on the farm comparable to what is paid labor 
in the cities. This is a problem which should 
be squarely faced. If it is not faced, there is 
grave danger that corn belt farmers will go on 
for five or ten years playing a desperate game 
which they do not understand until at length 
the bitter necessities of the case have compelled 
a sufficient number to drop out so that the sit- 
vation is finally adjusted. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

ie THERE any way of telling just how good 

anyone's mental equipment is—not how 
much information he has, but how good a brain? 
Modern psychologists think there is. Intelli- 
gence tests are being used to locate men in in- 
dustry, to place children in the proper grades 
in school, and to aid young people in the selee- 
tion of the kind of vocation to which they are 
best suited. 

Ranking in these tests is often given in terms 
of mental age as contrasted with life age. The 
normal adult will have a mental age as shown 
by the test of, say, twenty-five years, and a 
life age of twenty-five years. An imbecile may 
have a life age of twenty-five, but a mental 
age of four vears. 

One psychologist with a bent for satire has 
suggested that the most important use for the 
tests comes not in the industrial or in the edu- 
sational field, but in the political. He claims 
that every man in publie life should be com- 
pelled to submit to a series of mental tests, and 
that the ratings should be made public. It is 
his belief that there would be considerable of a 
shake-up in political cireles when the news 
went out that a number of our congressmen 
had a ten-year-old rating. 

If an intelligence test could be devised that 
could be relied upon absolutely, this might not 
be a bad idea. At the present time, the amount 
of attention a politician gets depends pretty 
much on his lung power and his gift for using 
striking adjectives. If on the front page of thé 
instead of the statement, ‘‘Con- 
gressman X declares war with Japan inevit- 
able,’’ we had the slightly amended version, 
“Congressman X (mental age, ten years) says 
that war with Japan is inevitable,’’ the gen- 
eral public would know much better than it 
does now, when to dash for the storm cellar and 
when merely to grin and go on sawing wood. 


hewspaper, 





DECEMBER CORN FUTURES 
[DECEMBER corn futures opened last week 


around 66 cents a bushel. 
of saving that the men 
risk their money betting 


on corn prices think that corn on Towa farms 


at Chieago at 
This is 


who 


another 
willing to 


way 


are 


next December will be around 50 cents a bushel, 

Last year December corn opened early in 
June at around 65 cents a bushel, but sunk on 
good crop news until in August it was 52 cents. 
Then it rose until when the contracts finally 
matured in December the price was 72 to 75 
cents and the price on Iowa farms was 55 to 60 
cents, 

We believe that the speculators have started 
December corn out a little too low, but sinee 
they are willing to risk money on it, their judg- 
ment is worthy of some respect. Just the same, 
we can’t help but think that with an average 
crop or less than average crop, that corn will: 
sell for more than 50 cents a bushel on Iowa 
farms next December. 
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IS MILITARY TRAINING WORTH WHILE? 


Farmer Correspondent Declares Drill at State Schools Is Useless and Costly 


RE we running a military 
academy at the Iowa State 


- 


By Frank T. Nelson 


= 


[ 





form and for strutting around the 
campus with sabers on their hips, 





College, or are we running 
an agricultural college? 

This is the question that hit me 
the other day when [ saw the re- 
port of the appropriations of the 
last legislature. There was one 
item like this: ‘6$125,000—armory 
for the I. S. C.”’ Alongside this I 
noticed that an organization like 
the Corn and Small Grain Growers 





or regular army officers. 
build armories. 


When Friend Nelson was in the army, somebody must have 
acted pretty rough to him. Anyway, he doesn’t seem to like drill 
Neither does he like to pay taxes to help 
It seems to us he is getting more excited over this 
particular subject than he needs to, but we do share his belief that 
it is better to spend more money for experimental work along farm 
lines and less for enterprises like these. 


As a man who is paying taxés 
both directly and indirectly to the 
United States government, it alg 
sort of makes me hot to see a buneh 
of army officers sitting around at 
these state schools, taking things 
easy at the expense of the taxpay. 
Being a military instructor at 
a state school is about the softest 
job IT know of. In the late wap, 
they used to turn a second lieutep 
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got $7,500; that the increase in the 
appropriation for veterinary inves- 
tigation was cut down from $12,000 to $4,000, 


and that funds for experimental work in other 


lines were reduced much below the amount re- 
quested. 

Apparently, however, we had to have the 
armory, no matter what economies were made in 
other departments of the college; and T suppose 
we ought to be cheerful about the $125,000, 
since the original bill asked for $160,000. 


Making Monkeys Out of Taxpayers 


Just the same, it seems to me that somebody 
is making monkeys out of the taxpayers who 
furnish the money to build armories at state 
schools and to pay the staff of officers who kill 
time at these institutions. At Ames there are 
six regular army officers detailed, and a flock 
of non-coms. Over at lowa City, T think they 
have a few more. Their salaries and the equip- 
ment, of course, don’t cost the state anything. 
They do cost the United States a lot, and the 
lowa taxpayer pays his share of it. 

Why is it that our Iowa legislature didn’t do 
as some other legislatures have done, and refuse 
to spend a cent for the armory and military 
work at the state schools? TI have heard the ob- 
jection raised that military instruction must be 
given, in order to comply with the provisions 
for federal aid The fact is 
that military instruction must be offered, but 
there is nothing said about compulsory drill or 
the building of 
college students have changed a lot in the last 
few years, if the drill is not compulsory, you 


for these schools. 


expensive armories. Unless 


WHEN THE FARMER IS READY TO RETIRE 


Subscriber Suggests That Investing in Bonds Is Better Than Renting Farm 


could drill all the boys who really want to take 
the work in the live stock judging ring. 

There seems to be a theory that by giving 
compulsory military training at the 
schools, we are going to have a buneh of men 
available to spring to arms when there is an- 
other war. This is all bunk, of course. Stu- 
dents at our state college get two hours of drill 
and one hour of lecture every week. They are 
obliged to take this work for two years. A 
smattering like this is next to worthless when 
it comes to forming a real military or@aniza- 
tion. An ordinary reeruit with a month’s inten- 
sive drill in the army will know ten times as 
much as the average product of the two years’ 
military course at the state 


Ten Full Days of Drill in a Year 


Figure up the military work of a student at 
the State College and vou will see that he gets 
only about ten full days of drill during the year 
and about five days of lectures. Even this small 
amount of work is scattered so widely over the 
year, that by the time another drill day comes 
around he has forgotten most of what he learned 
in the period before. 

These assertions are not theory. 


state 


school. 


I served in 
the army for some little time and met a lot of 
boys from state schools. The ones who made 
good rapidly were not the ones who had been 
cadet major and colonel, ete. They 
hard-boiled eves who had refused to drill, and 
they took up the real work of the army a lot 
faster than lads who had a weakness for a uni- 
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ant and two or three non-coms to 
work into shape a gang of three or four hun 
dred reeruits. Up here at Ames it takes a colo 
nel, two majors, two captains and a first liew 
tenant, to see that two battalions of cadets get 
thru two hours of drill a week safely. ; 


‘Physical Benefit’? Mostly Bunk 


Every once in a while someone comes ont 
with a statement about the great physical ben 
efit that military work means to the students, 
About the only physical ‘benefit’? T ever no 
ticed from infantry drill was that it made you 
hump-backed from carrying your pack, and 
that it wore a couple of callouses on the first 
and second fingers of your right hand. If 
you are looking for physical benefits, you will 
get a lot more in plowing corn than in doing 
“squads right.”’ ’ 

The state of Towa can not by itself, of course, 
put a stop to the wasteful policy of the fed 
eral government in regard to this military train 
ing proposition in the state schools. However, 
it can refuse to spend any of the state’s money 
for this purpose, and it can make the expend 
ture of federal funds alone this line at the 
state schools even more ridiculous by insists 
ing that the military drill be given only t 
those students who make application for sueh 
training. 

If any of our farm boys at Ames have three 
hours a week to spare, they could spend it in 
a number of better ways than in learning how 
to snap to attention whenever some regular 
army officer vells at them. 




















N ANSWER to a letter which 
| appeared in a recent issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, from a 
farmer who is planning on retir- 
ing, the writer begs permission to 


offer some sugeestions along this 
line for this farmer's considera- 
tion. The farmer who has out- 
lived the period of three-seore 


years is now compelled to make a 
choice between two evils—that of 


retiring farmer. 


companying letter. 


‘‘Buy bonds,”’ is the advice several subscribers have given to the 
““U. S. tax exempt,’’ 
says James Summerfield, of Nodaway county, Missouri, in the ac- 
The head of the bond department of a city 
bank, to whom we referred the question, looks at it differently. 

“‘If the farmer invests in high-grade tax exempts today, his 
yield on the average will not exceed 4.3 per cent net. 
bonds like high-grade rails, utilities, or industrials, he will get very 
nearly the same degree of safety and a much higher net yield. This are 


But what kind of bonds? 


If he picks 
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who own the eontrolling interest 
in a corporation? They own 51 pet 
the and can elect 
each other to all offices, and vole 
themselves $100,000 salaries; also 
can make the corporation pay @ 
fail. If the latter, the gang buys 
up the 49 per cent crowd stocks for 
a sone, reorganizes, and the little 
left. Corporation bonds 


cent of shares 


fellows vet 
than stoek. 
Farmer’s advice t0 R, 


sater 


renting the farm and that of sell- is particularly true for the farmer whose total income after retiring Watllaces’ bonds. Let ietultivatic 
ing it. . ee co iy Is to buv e«orporat i0 1 bonds. NS 
i, . will be small enough to be exempted from the payment of a federal ' . EPOTAwOE “ 
If R. BF. (the correspondent. re- g P pay us see, Union Pacifie or A. T. pre 


ferred to) will use his pencil, he 


income tax.’’ 


Straight wa 


SF. bonds ean be bought for about ‘ 
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will find that no farm of one-man 
size will support the renter’s fam- 
ily and the owner’s family and also support 
itself. 
Cost of Keeping Up the Farm 

We will compute the support of the farm as 
that of the average Towa farmstead of 160 
acres: Taxes, $2 per acre; insurance on build- 
ings, $10; annual cost of fence posts, wire, 
paint, lumber, carpenter work and incidentals, 
$140; total for farm support per year, $470. 

Now, the farmer must move to town. His 
shelter there will cost him at least $12.50 per 
month for a house fit to live in. His fuel for 
the winter will amount to $80; oil for six sum- 
mer months, $20; clothing for two people, $80; 
light, $15; church donations, $25; papers and 


periodicals, $15; doetor bills for two people, 
an average of $35; other incidentals, $15; food, 
$350; total, $750. These figures are copied 
from my own budget. 

Counting that the renter, who must feed and 
clothe a family of four people and feed three 
but free shelter, can live on an 
equal amount, it spells that the farm must rent 
for $1.920, or $12 an aere. Now, is this all? 
The soil is wearing out, and the farm value is 
vrowing and the farm will soon rent or 
sell for less. 

R. I'.’s idea of investing in 
some big corporation is unwise. 


horses, vets 


less ; 
‘ood stock’ of 
True, they are 
now paying good dividends (about 6 per cent 
on the quoted price) ; but how about the gang 





85. This brines about 5 per cent 
on the amount invested. Now olf 
R. F. friend must face the music of payllig 
local, county, school and state taxes on his 
bonds. If he locates near a joy road, his taxé 
still but if not, he may get off 
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will be more ; low” 
with 144 per cent for taxes. This cuts his ~ xf 
come down to 314 per cent. California 18 the ert A. 
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Advises U. S. Government Bonds tiltivates q, 

The writer would advise R. F. to think twice, ai packer 
and a long while both times, before investi ead the f 

anything but U. S. government bonds. alt ti y. Shal 
the owner of stock in two corporations (have When 

been in four); also, I own some governmen Three 
bonds. The latter more net income to 


pay me 
than any of the others. 
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UP AND DOWN THE ROWS OF CORN 


Experienced Iowa Corn Growers Give Their Ideas on Corn Cultivation 














l¢ 

OST of the successful corn 

ts M erowers Of Iowa follow a 

le cultivation plan which in- 

 Bcludes three or four plowings, the : 

h@ first of which is moderately deep think so. 


and close to the rows and the others 
shallow and at a safe distance from 
the rows. Inquiry of the lowa 
farmers who ranked high in the 
1922 Iowa Corn Yield Contest re- 
yeals the great majority of them as 
favoring shallow plowing after the 
first cultivation, running the shov- 
els only just deeply enough to 





tion procedure. 


cultivation thruout the season. 
have to say. 


Is the cultivation of corn a standardized operation that can be 
done the same way every year? Iowa’s best corn growers do not 
They believe that cultivation methods must be adapted 
to the season and to the type of soil. On this page some of the 
winners of the lowa Corn Yield Contest give their ideas on cultiva- 
Most of them favor one deep cultivation close to 
the corn at first, followed by two or three shallower plowings. Some 
men have had excellent results on certain soil types by using surface 
Read what these Iowa corn men 


er plot, similar as to soil, yielded 
only 39 bushels, altho given three 
shallow cultivations. Another Illi- 
nois test covering a five-year period 
showed a yield of 70 bushels for 
shallow cultivation and 68 bushels 
for corn which was hoed but not 
plowed. A number of other tests 
have demonstrated that when the 
weeds are killed corn will produce 
well whether the soil is stirred mod- 
erately or not. 

Jowa corn men are unanimous in 
declaring that much of the eultiva- 





















get the weeds. Some accomplish 

the shallow cultivation by raising the shovels, 
while many prefer the surface cultivator for the 
later plow Ings. 

“The number of times to cultivate depends 
upon the seasonal eonditions,’’ says J. T. Edson, 
of Buena Vista county. ‘‘As a rule, however, 
the crop should have at least three plowings. 
We plow deep the first time. Each sueeeed- 
ing cultivation is shallower until the last, when 
we cultivate as shallow as it is possible to plow 
and still get the weeds and leave the surface 
loose. While I have not used the harrow or 
weeder on the corn after it was up, I believe 
that both are practical. 

“Tf there is any eultural method not now 
in general use whieh would inerease the yields 
of corn, | believe that it is late cultivation,’’ 
ptates Mr. Edson. ‘‘One year we plowed one 
hundred acres with one-horse plows after the 
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ver, Beorn was six feet high. I am convinced that 
ney Hit paid vs in increased yields to do this. Of 
id: Beourse, in most seasons the rush of other work 


the Biust at this time of the year will not permit 

is} making this a general practice. I believe, 

WRhowever, that men who specialize in corn grow- 

ching can very well afford to apply this method 
dat least a portion of their acreage.’’ 


l 


iret ; ; 

ine Cultivates Deeply the First Time 

low “After planting, my corn is harrowed,’’ 

ilat Brrites R. B. Brown, a farmer of Lyon county. 
‘This kills the weeds and breaks up the crust. 
In cultivating, I use a six-shovel plow and 


tultivate at least three times. I have found 


hat it is best to cultivate deeply nd close to . 


he row the first time. On the second and 
third plowings, I keep far enough away from 
he corn to avoid damaging the roots. I have 
found that the ereatest aid to cultivation is a 
rest ell-prepared seed bed.”? 
pra W. J. Irving, of Hamilton county, recom- 
ect MMends deep plowing for the first two culti- 
vote Mrtions, Te “T believe that for most 
also of the state of Iowa, and for this section espe- 
yor Melly, the six-shovel plow should be used for 
vuys Bue first two times, cultivating carefully and 
for Btther deeply —for the first two plowings count 
ittle the most. Afterwards, the surface cultivator 
nds MPVS the best results. If the corn 


Savs: 


test men make the first one or two cultivations 
deep and the later ones shallow. Here and there 
a man favors shallow plowing thruout the sea- 
son. W. H. Francis, of Wright county, for in- 
stance, considers the surface cultivator ‘‘the 
only tool to use first, last and all the time in 
cultivating ecorn.’’ W. W. Seeley, of Guthrie 
county, also depends to a great extent on shal- 
low cultivation, relying upon the harrow and 
weeder to do much of the cultivation before the 
corn gets very high. 
Less Deep Cultivation in Late Season 

Towa farmers are coming generally to believe 
less in deep cultivation for the later season. As 
a result, many are using the spearhead type of 
shovel, because it stirs the soil and gets the 
weeds without going so deeply as the ordinary 
type. Those who have used it consider it better 
adapted than the ordinary shovel to killing 
morning-glories and other vines. Clyde Black, 
of Dallas county, who stands highest in the 
Iowa Corn Yield Contest, as an average of three 
years, uses wing-shaped shovels for the later 
cultivation. A number of other prominent corn 
growers also follow this plan. For the past 
three or four years implement men have been 
having an inereasingly larger demand for the 
shovel types adapted to shallower plowing and 
more interest is shown in surface cultivators. 

Observations at the experiment stations sup- 
port the theory of the corn men that the chief 
object of corn-cultivation is the destruction of 
weeds and that there is little need for a vigor- 
ous stirring of the soil, except in the ease of 
heavy soils which become sun-baked and need 
aeration. If the seed bed has had the right sort 
of preparation, there is little need for stirring 
up the soil. Continued eultivation during dry 
weather will tend, in fact, to lower rather than 
increase the yield. 

That cultivation is necessary primarily for 
the control of weeds and not for other reasons 
is proved by an eight-year experiment at the 
Illinois experiment station. In this test, corn 
planted on well-prepared ground and given no 
cultivation other than the removal of the weeds 
by the hoe, yielded 46 bushels per acre. Anoth- 


tion-of the corn crop should take 
place before the corn is up and even before it 
is planted. W. H. Francis considers a finely 
pulverized, firm seed bed of fundamental im- 
portance and states that the corrugated roller 
has made more corn for him during the past 
two years than any implement he could have 
used. R. B. Brown also considers the pulverizer 
very important. P. M. Peterson, of Cherokee 
county, insists upon thoro harrowing after 
planting. He finds that the first harrowing 
made immediately after planting confuses the 
squirrels and other pests that dig up the corn, 
About three days later, he eross-harrows and 
then gives the field a third harrowing just be- 
fore the corn comes up. 

W. W. Seeley has found the weeder to be 
an invaluable asset in the culture of corn. Re- 
garding its use, he says: ‘‘The use of the 
weeder after the corn is up will inerease the 
yield of any corn field at least a bushel or 
more per acre, if the seed bed is in at least 
fairly good condition.’ 

K. S. Dyas & Son, of Jackson county, make 
it a rule to disk and harrow often before plant- 
ing their corn. In their opinion, the lack of 
preparation of the land is probably the most 
common mistake made by the corn growers of 
Towa. 

Keeps Field Level Thruout Season 


A level field thruout the season is the ideal 
of W. J. Irving. This is accomplished by 
much pre-planting preparation. Usually the 
corn is harrowed once after planting. This 
Mr. Irving considers enough, and he believes 
that further harrowings may disturb the level- 
ness of the seed bed and cover up the corn too 
much. 

Corn cultivation is taken for granted on a 
great many farms. It is regarded as a stan- 
dardized operation and is done the same way 
every year, just as are a number of other com- 
mon farming operations. The most successful 
corn growers, however, have found that corn 
cultivation is a practice which must be adapted 
to fit the needs of the individual soil and 
season. Of course, a heavy clay soil will re- 
quire deeper cultivation and more thoro stirring 
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Begiven a deep cultivation at first, 
oR & mulch is provided for the later 
Let taltivations. 


t. & “I prefer to eultivate the 
hout straight way of the rows the first 
cent time, then cross-cultivate the next 


our Wo plowings. The fourth and last 
ving tultivation is made the straight 
“his MY of the corn. The cultivations 
axes Bud by all means stop before 
off the corn begins to break under the 
3 iM Dlow,”’ 
the Albert A. Miller, of Boone coun- 
ds. r adapts his cultivation to meet 
foil and seasonal conditions. He 
iltivates deeply when the soil has 
hen Magen hy heavy rains and 
le field has become quite 
ay allow cultivation is prac- 
len the soil is loose and 
+ Three cultivations are con- 


Mie to be sufficient by Mr. 


Most of the 










other corn yield con- 

















than a light sandy soil. Deep eulti- 
vation the first one or two times 
will also be more essential in a wet 
summer season than when the culti- 
vation period is rather dry. 

A deep cultivation the first time 
will, in most soils, be of benefit be- 
cause it helps to establish the trans- 
mission of moisture from the sub- 
soil to the foundation of the plowed 
seed bed. Also, it helps to warm 
the soil, and it brines to the sur- 
face many weed seeds which quick- 
ly sprout and may be destroyed by 
the next cultivation. After these 
things have been done, the main 
objects of cultivation are the kill- 
ing of weeds and the maintenance 
of a loose dirt mulch to prevent the 
rapid escape of moisture. These 
latter ends of cultivation are ae- 
complished by shallow cultivation 
which does the work without harm- 
ing the rapidly growing roots of 
the corn plants. 
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Increasing the Apiary 

There are two general methods of 
making increase in the apiary, accord- 
ing to F. B. Paddock, state apiarist of 
lowa State College. These methods 
are by purchasing bees in either pound 
packages or by the hive, and by using 
the bees already in the apiary. Very 
few bee-keepers today depend upon the 
natural swarms to make their increase 
as the method is not dependable. Arti- 
ficial increase, says Doctor Paddock, 
is thoroly successful if a little atten- 
tion is given to it. 

A 500 per cent increase is possible 
if the apiary is in a good location and 
if the owner is willing to sacrifice the 
honey crop entirely. In many places 
it is possible to make a 20 per cent in- 
crease without a sacrifice of the honey 
crop. However, the amount of increase 
that can justly be expected will depend 
upon the locality and the objective of 
the bee-keeper. 

Perhaps the best method of increase 
is that developed by Alexander, which 
is as follows: “A little before it is time 
for bees to swarm in your neighbor- 
hood, lift out of the hive all but one 
frame, and put them in an empty hive- 
body. Leave the queen with the one 
frame of brood, and destroy any queen 
cells that may be on that frame. Fill 
out both hives with frames filled with 
foundation or drawn comb. Put a 
queen excluder over the hive contain- 
ing the queen and one brood frame and 
set the other hive on top of this. Five 
days later look for queen cells in the 
upper stories. If you find queen cells 
in an upper story, let it stand another 
five days, then set it on its new stand, 
giving it a queen cell from one of the 
others. It will hurry up matters if you 
can give a laying queen to each.” 

The division method of quick in- 
crease is not wholly desirable unless 
one will give absolute attention to the 
necessity of both divisions. It is very 
easy for increase to become low in 
stores and morale and finally be robbed 
out. The nucleus plan is quite suc- 
cessful and is as follows: 

Take from the strong colony two 
frames of brood with adhering bees 
and queen, put on a new stand and im- 
prison them for three days. A week 
after the queen is taken away, ex- 
change the two hives so the field bees 
from the colony wilt return to the nu- 
cleus and build it up. If you want to 
minake more out of that one colony, you 
can divide the old colony into two or 
more nuclei at the time of swapping 
places, being sure that each has a 
good queen cell located centrally 
where the bees will keep it warm, and 
then if necessary you can strengthen 
these nuclei after the queens get to 
laying by giving them brood from oth- 
er colonies. It requires judgment in 
giving frames of brood with adhering 
bees, as it depends upon the strength 
of the nucleus how much can be given 
at a time. 


1923 Corn Yield Contest 


One hundred men has paid $10 each 


to enter the 1923 corn yield contest. 
There are several interesting depart- 
ures this year. For instance, in the 


north central section the United States 
Department of Agriculture has entered 
a high yielding yellow dent corn from 
Pennsylvania known as the Lancaster 
Sure Crop. Clyde Black and Fred Me- 
Culloch have entered their bigh yield- 
ing strains of Reid's yellow dent in 
the north central section this year for 
the first time. Heretofore they have 
entered only in the south central sec- 
tion, but they have evidently been en- 
couraged to go further north by the 
success of lIodent, the high yielding 
strain of Reid’s developed by the col- 
lege at Ames. : 

There are also four crosses entered 
in the north central section, one of 
them being a cross of a white flint and 
Boone County White. In the southern 
section, Henry Field has entered his 
mule corn. which is a cross of an Ar- 
gentine flint with Reid’s yellow dent. 
All in all, the 1923 contest promises to 
be the most interesting one yet. Most 
of the old winners are back again and 





are meeting some unusually strong 
competition. The results will be made 
public at the time of the short course 
at Ames next winter. 





Lamb Rations 


In the lamb feeding work at the 
Washington experiment station during 
the past winter the heaviest ard least 
expensive gains, as well as the best 
finish were secured from rations of 114% 
pounds of shelled corn, 1% to 2 pounds 
of corn silage and alfalfa hay, accord- 
ing to appetite. Lambs which were 
limited to a pound of silage also fin- 
ished well. When fed less than a 





pound of corn per day, however, the 
finish was not equal to that produced 
by the larger grain feed. Silage in- 
creased the gains and improved the 
finish when added to a ration of corn 
and alfalfa. 

During the past two years Washing- 
ton animal husbandmen have com- 
pared the value of different cuttings 
of alfalfa for lambs, in addition to the 
other experiments with corn and sil- 
age. AS an average of the two years 
the first cutting is superior to later 
cuttings. The third crop of alfalfa has 
been 95 per cent as efficient as the 
first, while the second cutting was 
only 93 per cent as valuable. 





What Will the Grain Growers Do? 


(Continued from page 3 ) 





dollar membership. 


from being a unit on the method. 
Bureau sources: 


article tells about them. 





HOW ABOUT THAT TEN DOLLARS? 

| ppewsrady in the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is still mighty keen in the 
country and for a very good reason. 

000 to individual farmers and to state Farm Bureaus. 

deal of service, as yet unsupplied, to those farmers who paid for a ten 


The Farm Bureaus naturally are heading the work of putting the U. 
S. Grain Growers, Inc., on its feet again. 
Three plans are suggested from Farm 
A terminal elevator plan, a project for enlisting a group 
of local elevators in a terminal commission firm, and a pooling plan. 


The company owes about $300,- 
It also owes a good 


3ut the Farm Bureaus are far 


This 








provided they promised to reorganize 
on a coéperative basis within twelve 
months. The central company and 
the state and county farm organiza- 
tions associated with the company 
were to aid in re-financing and reor- 
ganizing of the local concerns. 

It should be noted that all these 
plans provide for sales on a consign- 
ment basis only. Any definite provi- 
sion for merchandising of the crop or 
any pooling seems to have been ig- 
nored. This was not because the farm- 
ers of these plans failed to recognize 
that the ultimate end of the grain mar- 
keting movement is the merchandising 
of the crop. They felt, however, and 
this is particularly true with regard to 
the farmers elevator people and the 
Farm Bureau representatives, that all 
that could be hoped for at the moment 
was to build up a federation which 
would do business along lines familiar 
to all the member elevators and the 
farmers. At the start, therefore, grain 
would be shipped thru the local ele- 
vators on a consignment basis. Pool- 
ing or some definite plan of regulating 
the flow of grain to market was to 
come after this system was in working 
order. 

Commodity marketing enthusiasts 
such as Walton Peteet, head of the co- 
operative marketing department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Aaron Sapiro, counsel for the de- 
partment, to be of the opinion 
that faster progress can be made along 
different lines. While no definite 
plans have been given out, their idea 
seems to be that pools should be es- 
tablished for small grains at 
Corn is still in the doubtful class and 
they would probably want to handle it 
on a consignment basis, at least until 
the small grain pools working 
smoothly. 

As to the method of 
Walton Peteet says: 

“I believe the state association is 
the largest practicable unit having di- 
rect grower membership. To operate 
such an association successfully, there 
must be local groups, preferably at 
each shipping or elevator point; these 
groups, however, not to control selling, 
which must™be vested in the state as- 
sociation. 

“The local elevator and especially 
the coéperative elevator must have a 
definite and important place in any 
practicable scheme of coéperative han- 
dling of grain. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the local elevator should be 
a sales agent for codperating farmers, 
for many obvious reasons. It should, 
however, if it is a coéperative or farm- 
er-owbed elevator, have useful and im- 


seem 


least. 


were 


organization, 





portant services to perform, for which 
it should be properly compensated. No 
one would be more unwilling than my- 
self to destroy investments in local ele- 
vators. These can and should be pro- 
tected. In fact, I believe that these in- 
vestments will be safer and more sat- 
isfying when the local elevator is re- 
lieved of the hazards of grain buying 
and selling and depend for their sup- 
port upon service contracts with well 
organized grower-controlled codpera- 
tive marketing associations.” 

The advocates of pooling stress the 
fact that codperative control of mar- 
keting machinery means nothing, un- 
farmers are in position to reg- 
ulate the flow of grain to market. If 
grain is to be shipped on a consign- 
ment basis as before, there is likely 
to be at different periods of the year, 
the same glutted condition of the grain 
market that is characteristic of the 
present system. The only good result 
that could come from control of mar- 
keting machinery by the farmers under 
these circumstances would be the sav- 
ings on handling charges that might be 
made at the local station and at the 
terminal agency. While this is not an 
unimportant saving, the commodity 
marketing feel that what the 
farmer ought to work for is not so 
much small savings as a position of 
power, by which he may hope to ex- 
ert some real influence on the market 
by regulating shipments. 

With all these plans being consid- 
ered, the question as to what will ac- 
tually happen becomes decidedly com- 
plicated. There are a few things, how- 
ever, that we can be reasonably sure 
of. No scheme will sueceed that in- 
volves the raising of large sums of 
money from the farmers or the farm- 
Neither is in shape to 
make any great response to a demand 
for funds. On this account, any begin- 
ning that is made must be made in a 
fairly modest way. 

The second point that seems fairly 
sure is that some effective form of lo- 
cal association must be created, that 
will form a connecting link between 
the central company and the growers. 
The tendency will be to find ways by 
which the farmers’ elevators can be 
used for this purpose. 

Apparently, the men who believe 
that pooling can not be handled ef- 
fectively at the present time, are in 
the majority. The most popular plan 
seems to be to go into the grain busi- 
ness on the same basis and handle 
things in the same way as has been 
done by the old commercial companies. 
The “poolers” have theoretically the 
stronger case, provided they are able 


less 


people 


ers’ elevators. 


to secure Management expert enong} 
to handle successfully the delicat 
problems involved, and provided they 
can control a membership sufficiently 
strong, so that the volume of busines 
they handle will have an appreciable 
effect upon the market. Lacking theg 
things, or being faced with consider, 
ble difficulty in securing them, the legs 
ambitious program of the Farm 
reau group may seem better agg 
starter. 

It seems fairly certain also thy 
some very considerable attention mug 
be given to the farmers’ elevator jg 
any plan that is submitted. A loog 
federation of farmers’ elevators prob 
ably would not be much of an improyg 
ment over present conditions. It j 
probable it will be necessary to hay 
the organization strongly enough cep§ 
tralized so that many of the important 
marketing decisions will be made, no 
by the local manager but by some cep 
tral headquarters. This is more thay 
the advocates of an elevator federation 
admit; but it seems likely that 
they will have to come to it in time, 

On the other hand, it seems just a 
certain that the idea of some of the 
commodity marketing people, that the 
local elevator can be considered ag mo 
more than a shipping station for hap 
dling of grain, falls far short of the ne 
cessities of the case. Some type of le 
cal unit for any association is abso 
lutely necessary and decidedly unwise 
to attempt to leave the farmers’ elev 
tor out of consideration altogether, and 
to improvise a second system of local 
units. 

As to the question of regulating pro 
duction according to demand, a prob 
lem which must be sotved before 
operative grain marketing can bring 
any very sizeable benefits to the farm 
er, no group seems yet to have the 
courage even to suggest tackling the 
matter. Perhaps the grea.est hope for 
action in this field lies in the devek 
opment of strong pooling organiza! 
tions. They will be forced to takea 
bigger view of the market situation 
than the individual elevators or thana 
federation selling on consignment and 
will therefore be compelled to see the 
need for real effort along the line of 
regulating production. 

Shall we consign or pool our grait! 
What use shall we make of the farm 
ers’ elevators? How can we plan to 
adjust production to demand? These 
are the principal questions in the 
working out of a codperative grail 
marketing plan today, just as they 
were two years ago. Are we any closer 
to a final answer than we were theo! 
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Waging War Against the Fly 
The spring is the 
which fighting the house fly may be 
steps are 


late season it 


most effectively done. If 


taken now to curb the pest, less trol 
ble will be encountered later in the 
At this time of year the sl 
ble and manure pile should have care 
Manure is a favorite 
breeding place for flies. 

The most successful way of dispot 
ing of the manure is to haul it to the 
field every two or three days a 
spread it over the ground. In the busy 
season, however, there is not always 
time to do this. Treating the manu’ 
pile with chemicals will help to kee? 
down the fly menace. A government 
recommendation is to sprinkle the 
manure pile with borax solution, usifg 
a pound of borax for every sixteel & 
bic feet of manure. 

A solution of a half pound of helle 
bore thoroly stirred into ten gallons of 
water is suggested by the New York 
extension service, After this has 
stood for twenty-four hours, it mal 
applied to the manure with 7 
nary sprinkling can. This @ 
will treat about ten cubic feet. 

Decayed straw stack bottoms ond 
other breeding place for flies. It sd 
good plan to clean up such places 4” 
haul the straw to the fields for 
ure. Cleaning up loose straw 
a stack is also advised. 


season, 


ful attention. 
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Our LowPrices' 
Make Your Dollar | 


Worth oF Cents _ 





Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 516 

A wonderful value in a 5-room 
house, with bath. Roomy porch. 
Built-in kitchen case. Unusually 
well planned and convenient. 
1920 Price 1922 Price 
$2768 $1907 


Now $1643 












You Can, Too, At Our 
Low, Reduced Prices! 


Gordon-Van Tine Building Material Today 
Even Less Than Wholesale! 


Don’t think you have to put off building your 
new home and barn just because lumber costs have 
increased in your community. 

Hundreds of shrewd Corn Belt farmers are going 
ahead just the same. They are getting the satis- 
faction and enjoyment out of their new homes 
this season—and they are saving from $500 to 
$1000 or more under local charges. 

They have proved that Gordon-Van Tine prices 
are so far below the present retail market that to- 
day they are actually less than wholesale. 

When everybody else pushed prices up, we 
pushed them down. We knew this was going to be 


Be Our Guest in Davenport 


Your Railway Fare Refunded If You Purchase 


You'll enjoy the trip. And you will 
get valuable pointers on building that 
will save you hundreds of dollars, 
whether you build now or later. 


month, we are still selling as low as we 


anything quoted in four years. 


America. Prove it! Send for ¢ 


Come and see us. Inspect the top 
quality material we furnish. Compare 
it for grade and for price with that 
anybody offers you elsewhere. 


Other Farmers Are Building! 





a big building year. We prepared for it. At the 
time lumber prices were at their lowest we secured 
material in immense quantities—and despite the 
advances which have been going up, up, up every 
did six 
months ago—when we put prices down below 


So today, Gordon-Van Tine prices represent ac- 
tual value on a par with farm products. A bushel 
of wheat or corn will buy more value from Gordon- 
Van Tine than from any other lumber concern in 
xordon-Van Tine books 
and prices. Get our rock-bottom freight-paid prices! 


We will allow your railway fare should 
ros purchase a house or barn, Or pack the 
family in your car and drive over. 
nothing like seeing for yourself the over- 


There’s 


whelming values Gordon-Van Tine offer. 





Build Quick by Ready-Cut! 


You can buy any Gordon-Van Tine — thing numbered according to blue-print. 
building Ready-Cut. That means that we Saves astoundingly i in labor=as much as 


— —, 


do sawing, fitting, beveling of all heavy 30%. Cuts out 17% lumber waste. And ing Material 
timbers at factory. Youandhired mancan gives you a stronger, more substantial, a 
put up as fast as youcan nail. We furnish — solid construction because all strains and argains 


stresses are figured before-hand. Everything for build- 


complete, easily followed plans—every- ; br 
ing or repairing 10le- 


20-Year We Ship When FREE sae Sener aioe 
Guarantee! You Say Books! Material Catalog. 


Suilding 
Hardware 
Paints and 


Lumber 
Shingles 
Lath 


We are the only concern 


If you can’t build at once, we will 
in the building business that 


hold your shipment 60 days if de- 


Tell us what you plan on building 
and we will send you any or all of ou 


gives you a 20-year guar- = sired. This permits you to take ad- valuable books. Show photos, plans. Flooring Varnish 

antee. Over $1,000,000 re- vantageof present low pricesandget — specifications, building material ite ms. Window Tinner’s 
Sources back of this. everything ready. Ask us about it, Don’t build till you get them, Sash Supplies 
e Doors Moulding 

: Roofing Screens 

C&S -Y r § nr ee © Nails Garages 

@ Glass Stairs 
PCE ARAL TRIES Rae ease a Se AA BES Porch Colonnades 





Columns Buffets 
Cabinets Wallboards 
Furnaces 


ESTABLISHED !1665 








Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
263 Gordon Street 


Bathroom & Plumbing 


~ Supplies F 





Davenport, Iowa 


Mail 
Coupon 


or Write! 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Against Packer Regulation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a constant reader of your paper 
and also a lifetime feeder and breeder 
of live stock, in addition shipping the 
Ip @ pey SAUM[R GARY J ‘S1v0A AJUOM} 
ueyq} e10ur JO} Yyoo|s pooysoqyslou 
gust for the agitation and effort to reg- 


ulate the “packers,” or interfere with 
their business management. Ve do 


not feel that any of these efforts ever 
added a dime to the price of live stock 
or ever will. In fact, I am becoming 
more convinced every year that the 
greater part of all legislation and gov- 
ernment interference in business has 
done no good and in many cases has 
been harmful; even the attempt to 
control Standard Oil has never bene- 
fited the public. It also appears plain 
to me that a large per cent of all the 
tgoubles of the whole country is due 
to government control and interfer- 
ence in many lines of business usually 
by men far less capable than the men 
that are trying to manage their own 
affairs for the best good of all. 

I don’t known as to whether you will 
print this letter or not, and even then 
whether it will do much good. But I 
feel sure that if every man that feels 
as I do were to suddenly write you or 
whatever papers he is most interested 
in, somebody would wake up and even 
a lot of politicians would wonder after 
all if they had really had their ear to 
the ground. I have never found any 
one very enthusiastic for government 
control or management except for the 
other fellow. 

J. N. STANSFIELD. 

Lawrence County, Illinois. 


Sound Logic 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

" Two facts of some importance in the 
financial problem seem to have escaped 
general observation. The world’s pro 
duction of gold is decreasing, due to 
the fact that the general price of labor 
is so high that the poorer mines can 
not be worked at a profit. Consider 
able amounts of United States paper 
money being European 
countries, where they can get no gold 





are used in 


and must have some medium of ex- 
change, with a fixed value 
Both of these tendencies, if contin- 


ued, as seems probable, will cause mon- 
ey to become scarcer and prices lower. 
The obvious thing for farmers 
as you have repeatedly suggested, is 
not to increase the quantity of produc- 
tion but to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. Apparently, a mild boom is 
setting in, which may last one or two 
or possibly more years. This should 
be used to get out of debt before the 
reaction which seems certain to ¢ome. 
Farmers as a whole will be seriously 
injured if general use is made of gov- 
ernmental credit agencies to expand 
their operations. Credit should only be 
used to conduct present production on 
a more economical basis. 
E. B. PORTER. 
Delaware County, Iowa. 


Word From Ohio 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see by the paper that the pigs are 
fully one-third of a loss in Iowa. I 
believe I can say truthfully that they 
were two-thirds of a loss in this coun- 
ty (Van Wert). We had six sows far- 
row sixty pigs and have just three left. 
Did all we could to save them. It was 
not inexperienced and careless men 
who lost them, it was well equipped 
and old time breeders as well. The 
April farrows are not doing any too 
good. Can't explain reason; pigs were 
fine and strong; just seemed to chill 
to death, is all. 

The farme in this community are not 
so large as in Illinois or Iowa, but have 
many modern homes and conveniences. 
Have nearly all hard roads. We live 


to do, 





one and a half miles from Lincoln 
highway, but can’t see that it benefits 
the farmers as much as the motorists, 
who travel about as fast as they can. 
Many accidents happen every day; too 
much speeding; a vehicle hasn’t any 
business on road at all, it seems. 

Necessarily taxes are very high. 
Schools are expensive; too much edu- 
cation, but not enough knowledge, is 
my way of thinking of it. 

ED J. ENGEL. 
Middle Point, Ohio. 





Don’t Take Chances 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Allow me to call attention to some- 
thing dangerously wrong suggested in 
your first page picture of April 6. Since 
there isn’t any tongue in this disk, the 
human risk isn’t so great, but it is a 
bad practice nevertheless. 

I was walking the street in Peoria 
one day and saw an ambulance, some 
nurses and quite a crowd near the car 
tracks, and I inquired the why. They 
were bringing in what was left of a 
farmer who was riding a disk like the 
one shown in your picture, with the 


yield of corn about as much as the soy 
beans produced. 

I am writing you because of the con- 
clusions which the farmers may draw 
from the articles published. It does 
not seem to me that it is good policy 
to discourage the use of soy beans un- 
til they have absolutely proved to be a 
loss to the farmers. Most of the arti- 
cles have left a strong question mark 
in the minds of those who have read 
them in your paper, and isn’t it possi- 
ble that some of the other states do 
not have the same condition that we 
have, and that we should draw our con- 
clusions from this state? Soy beans 
have proved to yield well with corn in 
this state and they have proved to feed 
well in Indiana. What fairer conclu- 
sions can we draw to use in the state 
of lowa? 

CHRIS CHRISTENSEN. 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 





Hogs Are Too Cheap 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have read your editorial entitled, 
“Hogs Are Too Cheap,” and fully agree 
with you, and I am writing to suggest 
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LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


almost 
the rule to have a great big 
ing day of 
as the 


program 
has 


changed a 





neighborhood it seems to be 
blow-out on the clos- 
with ‘‘well-filled 
say, to hear the 
day. Tho 
lot of things from what they 
used to be Last Day 0’ 
School is just about the 
i Your aunt 


every 


Folks 
papers 
and spend a 


school come 
always 


pleasant 


it seems to me. 


and 1 are gettin’ just a lectle 
old, I know; but when that 
day comes ‘round we nearly 
always try to go. To hear 
the children sing their songs 
adn speak their pieces, too, 
recalls to mind the years 
gone by and stunts we used 
to do. When Johnnie Joy 
recites, “The Loy Stood on 
the Burning Deek,”’ his hair 
awry t brand-new tie about 
his sun-burned neck, when 
he forgets the last two lines 


and don't know what to say 
it seems but yesterday I did 
the very self-s The 
serve a dinner on the 


ame way. 


women 








schoolhouse lawn, you see, and that's the part, to tell the truth, that most 
“uppeals to me, Vil bet n hat apainst dime that when it comes to eats, the 
women of our ehborhood have got whol orld beat Last year (I tell 
it to my shame) I thought I'd surely die, from eating seven pieces of Malindy 
Simpson's pie. But accidents like that one only happen now and then, and 
likely I'll forget myself and do the same aprain So I shall lay off plantin’ corn, 
altho I'm not quite done, and ’tend the closing day of school and have a little 
fun.—H. C. Fort. 
lines buckled around his body. The that the hog and corn farmers of the 
seat spring broke, he dropped back of country, if possible, ought to get to- 
the disk, and pulled the team and disk gether and get Mr. Aaron Sapiro to 
back over him with awful results. Bet- take charge of their proposition, and 


ter to drop a loose line, which might 
even cause a runaway sometimes, rath- 
er than risk a human life by tangled 
lines. 
I. D. POWNALL. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 





Favors Soy Beans With Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing you in regard to the 
articles which you have been running 
on soy beans for hogging down. If 
conclusions should be drawn from the 
articles which you have _ published 
from other states, a lot of poor advice 
has been given by the county agents of 
the state of Iowa in getting the farm- 
ers to use soy beans with their corn. 
I, for one, am not ready to admit that 
soy beans are not profitable for hog- 
ging down in the state of lowa. 

In every article that you have pub- 
lished, the soy beans when planted 
with corn have materially reduced the 
yield. <A five-year experiment con- 
ducted by the Iowa State College on J. 
N. Horlacher’s farm at Storm Lake has 
shown that soy beans will cut the 


form an organization so that they could 
get better prices for their products. 

You, of course, know how successful 
he has been everywhere that he has 
taken charge of any branch of farming. 
The fruit growers of California first 
started him, and the tobacco planters 
of this section have an association that 
is now under his supervision, and he 
has been the means of helping the to- 
bacco planters get better prices than 
they ever did before. 

JOHN M. GRAY, JR. 
Tennessee, 





Increased Flax Acreage in 
North Dakota 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed that a subscriber asked for 
flax information. North Dakota has a 
campaign to reduce wheat acreage by 
sowing more flax, and the farmers are 
responding unanimously. The late 
spring is also going to be a big factor 
in increasing flax acreage. I under- 
stand that a local mill is asking $3.60 
per bushel for flax seed and getting it. 

H. C. RELAIN. 

North Dakota, 


Favors Reduced Pork Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have followed your studies of 
live stock production and price predic. 
tions during the last few years with 
interest and we hope profit. 

The present and prospective hog sit. 
uation and ‘“corn-hog” ratio has made 
me believe that you ought to conduct 
another campaign, enlisting other farm 
papers if you can, and giving to at 
least your own readers constructive 
leadership in dealing with this matter, 
As it appears to me, you ought to 
pound incessantly on these items 

1. The country doubtless has the 
largest total pig crop on record—and 
no market that will pay for corn when 
fed into a bumper pork crop. 
can not profitably reduce 
our present crop of pigs, but we cap 
more nearly make _ profitable thig 
year’s pork production by marketing 
the hogs at lighter weights. (Thig 
seems to me should be the key to the 
campaign.) 

3. That because hogs are not at 
present profitable they should be cared 
for the more carefully and fattened 
and sold younger than usual. 

It seems to me that if you could en 


6 > 
2. Ne 


list other farm papers of real influ 
ence, extension workers, county 
agents, ete., that such a campaign 


could effectively reach a large per cent 
of the corn belt hog producers. 

It would have the double appeal—of 
being to the producers direct financial 
betterment—and also the indirect one 
of widening the ‘corn-hog” ratio and 
raising the price of pork. 

When employed in the United States 
Department of Agriculture I was great: 
lv impressed during my visits to In 
diana by the care with which the hog 
producers of that state marketed the 
hog producers of that state marketed 
the hogs younger and. at lighter 
weights than Iowa farmers. They were 
habitually dealing with a condition 
that that Iowa furmers face now. 

Don’t you believe that over-produc 
tion of pork can be reduced by such @ 
campaign? J. W. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 





A 3,010-Pound Litter 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read a great deal about the 
Indiana Ton-Litter Club, and I think 
that they made a fine showing. I must 
tell yeu, however, that I had a ton lit 
ter club all of my own last year. I 
raised only one litter of pigs, eight in 
number. They had the run of a tel 
acre blue grass pasture. They got 
very little corn except what they could 
pick up behind the milk cows, until 
after the corn was husked. Then they 
were given the range of the entire 
farm, corn field, clover and alfalfa pat 
tures. 

At eight months and_ twenty-four 
days of age this litter of eight pigs 
weighed 3,010 pounds. I believe that it 
I had hand-fed these pigs as they did 
in Indiana, they would have made aa 
even better showing. 

LEWIS MARLOW. 

Boone County, Iowa. 





Shipping Association Prospers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I ama shipping manager here for our 
boys, and we have surely gone some 
since we started in April a year 48% 
Shipped out from this little town sixty 
five cars of stock to date, and the 
farmers are still coming for sixteeD 
miles from all directions in order @ 
ship with us, rather than sell to te 
old traders. 

ELWELL HOLMAN. 

Wayne County, Illinois. 
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HAY MARKET GRADES 


Factors That Mark Quality and Price 


By K. B. SEEDS 
Specialist in Hay Inspection, U, 8. Department of Agriculture. 


NE means of obtaining a better re- 
OF icc from crops is to grow a bet- 
ter product. Unfortunately, however, a 
choice article too often sells for no 
more than a poor one, either because 
of lack of market grades or because 
the grading system is so indefinite 
that it is of little value. The latter 
has been the condition in the hay 
trade. 

Hay Grades Vague in Past 


Hay grades in the past have con- 
tained many vague terms. Color has 
been described usually as “bright,” 
“good” or “fair’—words subject to 
many different interpretations. When 
attempts were made to prescribe defi- 
nite limits for certain factors, no ef- 
fort was made to learn whether the 
figures used were correct. A commit- 
tee from a trade organization or simi- 
lar body decided the kind of hay that 
would be accepted under a certain 
grade. Then estimates were made of 
the amount of certain factors that 
would be permitted in the grade. But 
no effort was ever made to analyze 
any of the hay to find out whether 
these estimates were correct. Under 
such conditions, one man’s guess, with- 
in certain limits, was as good as an- 
other’s. The result was that people in 
different places even when professing 
to use the same grades’ interpreted 
them very differently. 

The grades that were recently rec- 
ommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture overcome 
many of these difficulties. They are 
the result of several years of research 
and the examination and analysis of 
hundreds of bales and field samples of 
hay at the Departments hay standard- 
ization laboratory. 

The present United States grades 
include only timothy, clover and mixed 
grasses and their mixtures. In these, 
the numerical grade is based entirely 
on the color of the hay. In timothy, 
this is expressed in percentages of 
brown leaf surface, brown and 
bleached heads and bleached and off- 
colored stems. The amount of these 
factors present is closely related to 
the stage of maturity of the hay when 
cut. If harvested under favorable con- 
ditions and properly cured, timothy 
cut before, or early in, the blooming 
period, will have a low percentage of 
brown leaf surface and very few off- 
colored heads and stems. Such hay 
will grade No. 1, while hay cut later 
Will"always receive a lower grade. 


Most Value in High Grades 


The higher grades have the greatest 
feeding value and are better liked by 
most animals, Thus the farmer by 
cutting his hay at the proper time usu- 
ally can make hay which will receive 
high grades when marketed and will 
have the greatest feeding value if used 
at home, 

The class of the hay depends on the 
Proportion of each kind of hay present. 
Timothy mixed with not more than 5 
Per cent of clover or mixed grass is 
classed as Timothy. If there is more 
than 5 per cent of clover but not more 
than 15 per cent, it is Light Clover 
Mixed, Heavier clover mixtures are 
Classed as Medium Clover Mixed, 
Heavy Clover Mixed and Very Heavy 
Clover Mixed, depending on _ the 
amount of clover present. If the clo- 
Ver is mixed with 10 per cent or less 
of timothy it is classed as Clover. Sim- 
lar classes are provided for grass 
hixtures, 

The presence of 25 per cent or more 
of foreign material, including weeds, 
me and other matter of low feed- 

alue placed the hay in Sample 
Be ae” than 25 per cent does not 
~~ > class or grade except that if 
saad os or more is present a state- 
1@ amount is added to the 

Stade, 








To make the grades effective, a hay 
inspection service has been inaugurat- 
ed by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Poor inspec- 
tion facilities probably have been 
equally responsible with indefinite 
grades, for much criticism of hay mar- 
keting conditions. Inspectors had no 
definite standards with which to work. 
They had little opportunity for train- 
ing in the use of the grades or for 
meetings with other inspectors where 
they could make comparisons and se- 
cure greater uniformity. Most of the 
former®inspectors were employed by 
dealers associations in the markets and 
were permitted only to make inspec- 
tions for members of the organization. 

Federal hay inspectors are selected 
from men experienced in handling and 
grading hay, but they are required to 
take several weeks’ training in the use 
of the United States grades before they 
are permitted to issue federal certifi- 
cates. This training not only familiar- 
izes the inspectors with the grades, 
but results in uniform application of 
them. After the inspectors complete 
the training and begin work, the Bu- 
reau supervises them carefully to see 
that their work is done properly and 
that they continue to pert the grades 
uniformly. 


Location of Inspectors 


Inspectors are now located at a num- 
ber of the important eastern markets, 
at Chicago, and at a number of ship- 
ping points in New York. Upon re- 
quest, they will make inspections at 
their regular stations and other nearby 
points which they can reach conven- 
iently. 

Hay inspection service will he ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible to the re- 
maining markets where timothy forms 
the bulk of the receipts, and to the 
larger shipping points in hay produc- 
ing territory. Grades for other kinds 
of hay will be recommended as rapidly 
as the necessary investigations can be 
made. It is planned to expand the in- 
spection service to cover the entire 
country as soon as possible. 

It is believed that the use of the 
United States grades and the federal 
inspection service will result in im- 
provements in the hay business which 
will make it much to the advantage of 
the farmer to try to produce “better 
grass blades.” 

Further information about the 
grades and inspection service may be 
had upon application to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Washington, D. C. 


State Agricultural Department 
Reorganized 

Iowa's new department of agricul- 
ture is now officially organized. The 
program formulated by Raymond W. 
Cassady, secretary, has been approved 
by the legislative committee on re- 
trenchment and reform. It is stated 
that under the reorganization the ag- 
ricultural work of the state will now 
be carried on at a saving of $75,000 to 
$100,000 per year, compared with the 
cost in recent years. 

Mark G. Thornburg has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Thornburg was formerly an 
instructor in animal husbandry at 
lowa State College and in late years 
has managed a large farm in northern 
Iowa. R. G. Clark will continue as 
chief of the food and dairy division. 
Dr. Peter Malcolm will be chief of the 
animal industry division, and M. E. 
McMurray will head the division of in- 
spection. The reorganization of the in- 
spection department work will permit 
the work to be done by thirty men as 
compared with about seventy under 
the old system. 
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Where every day is a growing day 


California has the most prosperous 
farms and ranches in the country. Cli- 
mate and soil make every day in the year 
a growing day and crop values, per acre, 
are 100 to 200 per cent greater than any 
other state. 

Write us for full information on irri- 
gated farms or ranches growing or raising 
oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, apricots, 
apples, grapes, figs, prunes, walnuts, al- 
monds, olives, grain, dairy cattle, chickens, 
hogs, berries, garden truck, or anything 
else that will grow in California. If you are 
actually interested let us know how large a 
place you want, how much you wish to pay 
down and your working capital and we will 
show you how to successfully finance and 
operate a farm or ranch—improved or un- 
improved—fgiving you complete details. Unless 

















Mh. se youareanexperienced and practical farmer, stock- 
sy raiser or orchardist, we would not advise your writ- 
ing. If youare, California offers a wonderful oppor- 
4 eo of ae Dg - 
- tunity for combining profit and contentment, 
. Pe wile ee — Y . this advertisement may not 
~~. g£ publication, 
California has over 2,000 miles E. P. LOWE 
of paved highways 404 Tapscott Building Oakland, California 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Keep your share 
of $60,000,000 


which would be saved this year if all farmers 
bought the best implements made 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


It cuts out all the wastes of old-fashioned marketing 
methods and shares the savings with you. 

See prices at the Moline Dealer’s store. Let him tell 
you why he can sell at prices no other dealer can match, 
If no Moline man is handy, mail the coupon now. 





The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 
RE-ORGANIZED +» POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the Moline Plan and save money. 


My name ; 








My city necesita ain 





R. R. No. 
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Light and Heavy Corn Rations 
for Cattle 


The relative efficiency of heavy and 
light corn rations for fattening cattle 
of different ages was studied at the 
Ohio station in feeding tests during 
the past winter. Two lots of calves, av- 
eraging 480 pounds in weight; two lots 
of 600-pound yearlings, and two lots of 
930-pound two-year-olds were used in 
the tests. The fed 175 
days, the Pearlings 147 days and the 
two-year-olds 119 days. One lot each 
of calves, yearlings and two-year-olds 
were fed a full corn ration and one lot 
of each age had a half corn ration. All 
lots had silage and mixed hay to the 


calves were 


limit of their appetites. Each group 
also had a daily allowance of two 


pounds of oil meal per steer. 

The full feed of corn produced the 
higher gains in the cattle of each age. 
In calves, the gain advantage for full 
feeding was 10 per cent, while in the 
yearlings and two-year-olds it was 20 
per cent. The full-fed cattle were val- 
ued at from 75 cents per hundred high- 
er than the half-fed cattle in the case 
of calves and two-year-olds, to $1.25 
higher in the case of yearlings. As an 
average, the full-fed cattle had an ad- 
vantage of 92 cents per hundred in fin- 
ished value. 

Pittsburgh buyers appraised the full- 
fed calves at $9.75, the yearlings at 
$10 and the two-year-olds at $10.25. 
The half-fed steers were valued at $9 
for the calves, $8.75 for the yearlings 
and $9.50 for the two-year-olds On the 
basis of these figures, the full-fed two- 
year-olds returned the largest profit, 
$5.57 per head, including feed saved by 
hogs. The yearlings made $4.13 per 
head, and the calves $2.30. All of the 
half-fed cattle lost money. The calves 
cost $7.94 per hundred in the feed lot, 
while the yearlings went in at $7.76 
and the two-year-olds at $8.29. 

It was noted that for every hundred 
pounds of gain on a full corn ration, 
the calves consumed 460 pounds of 
corn, the vearlings 560 pounds and the 
two-year-olds 651 pounds. In the half- 


corn fed lots where the silage con- 
sumption was largest, the calves re- 
quired 856 pounds of silage for every 
hundred pounds of gain, while the 
yearlings took 1,075 pounds and the 
two-year-olds 1,520 pounds. 

Owing to the higher’ valuation 
placed upon them, the two-year-olds 
showed more profit than the younger 
cattle in these tests. The winter's 


feeding showed the difference in feed 
required for gains in cattle of different 
ages. It also furnished a comparison 
betwen full and limited corn feeding 
that is of general interest to feeders. 





Work to a Plan 


The man who gets ahead in any busi- 
ness is the man who works to a plan. 
He decides what he wants to do, stud- 
jes his plan carefully and perfects it to 
accomplish his purpose in the shortest 
possible time, with the least 
lost motion. 

Farming is no different than busi- 
ness. It is the farmer who plans ahead 
that succeeds. It is not enough to 
plan one year at a time. The plans 
should be made far enough ahead 
that each year will add to the accom- 
plishment of the definite goal you 
want to reach. No one can do all of 
the things they want to do in one year. 
They must plan to accomplish each 
year the task that will fit in best with 
the final accomplishment they have in 
mind. We see failures all around 
both in the towns and in the country, 
because there was no definite plan laid 
out, whereas success would have been 
the result if there had been a well 
worked out objective. 

Farming in the future will not be a 


possible 


sO 


us, 


hit-or-miss proposition. The man who 
plans for long periods of years will 


succeed, if he works systematically to 
that plan and plans well. He must 


make up his mind where he is going, 








and how he is going to get there, and 
make each year count towards reach- 
ing his goal. He can not jump about 
from one thing to another, expecting to 
succeed. 

In driving over the state, one of the 
things that strikes us is that there 
has been too little planning done for 
farm buildings. This is true both as to 
the location of the buildings on the 
farm and the inside arrangement. The 
result is a lot of, lost time every day 
that could have been saved if the 
owner of the farm had had a definite 
goal in mind and planned his buildings 
with that goal in mind. There are 
very few men that can put up all of 
the buildings they want at one time or 
in one year. It is absolutely 
tial, therefore, that they have a defi- 
nite plan for their farm buildings and 
work to that plan. The plan, too, 
should be studied with particular ref- 
erence to the kind of farming the own- 
er wishes to do, as one kind of farming 
requires a different layout of buildings 
than another kind. It is an easy mat- 
ter to waste a lot of money in build- 
ings that you do not have a definite ob- 
jective for. How many times have 
farm folks built a barn and found that 
they had too large a barn or too small 
a barn or a barn not suitable for the 
purpose they wanted. This was due 
solely to the fact that they simply 
built a barn instead of planning the 
kind of a barn they really needed, 
making these plans fit their objective 
for the future. 

In either putting up farm buildings 
or considering the farming operations, 
our readers should work to a regular 
program. Sell yourself on what you 
want to do with your farm in the next 
ten years, and then make your plans 
accordingly, and all, stick to 
them. In other words, “Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead.” When 
you get your plan outlined, make a 
rough sketch of your farm and the 
various fields, the locations of the 
buildings either already up or that you 
propose to put up in the future, and 
see to it when you build that 
buildings are put where they ought to 


essen- 


above 


these 


be and are the kind that will be the 
most practical for the purpose you 
want them. 


In this way you will not only have 





own mind what you want to do and de- 
termining to work to accomplish your 
purpose, will do much to help accom- 
plish it. 





Protecting Corn Against 
Chinch Bugs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My corn field adjoins an oats field 
which is now infested with chinch 
bugs. How can I prevent the bugs 
from destroying the corn? Will it do 
any good to plant a strip of soy beans 
along the edge of the corn field?” 

A narrow strip of soy beans or cow 
peas will not keep chinch bugs out of 
field. 
these crops, they will not be 


the corn Even tho they do not 
attack 
long in passing thru the beans to reach 
the corn. 

The most effective protectin for a 
corn field against chinch bugs is a 
deep furrow plowed entirely around 
the field. The furrow should be eight 
to ten inches deep and is usually 
plowed at a short distance from the 
edge of the field in order to leave a 
couple of rows of corn outside the pro- 
tection. The furrow is reinforced as a 
barrier bp spreading creosote or coal 
tar along the inner edge of the fur- 
row. A creosote with a high naph- 
thalene content is preferable. 

When the chinch bugs migrate from 
the small grain to the corn they will 
first attack the two rows of corn out- 
side the furrow. This corn and the 
furrow can then be effectively sprayed 
with a solution which will kill the in- 
sects. A recommended spray is made 
by mixing eight pounds of lubricating 
oil, sixteen pounds of liquid soap, 
seven pints of water and four-fifths of 
a pound of a 40 per cent solution of 
Black Leaf 40. When this is thoroly 
mixed, add three and one-half pounds 
of liquid soap and dilute with water to 
100 gallons. 

Prof. W. P. Flint, state entomologist 
of Illinois, suggests that an examina- 
tion of the small grain fields at this 
time will show whether much damage 
may be expected from chinch bugs this 
season, If the bugs average more than 
one per stalk of grain, trouble may be 
for. In such farmers 


looked cases, 


barriers and 





better success in making the farm pay, should arrange to secure materials for 
but you will have a lot more satisfac- making chinch, bugs 
tion in your work. Defining in your sprays. 
¢ 
Butter Profits and Losses 
@jay butter extras at Chicago aver- resulted in the public 


aged around 41 cents a pound, or only 
about 2 cents a pound below the April 
price. This is rather less of a seasonal 
weakening than is customary. 

With corn at 82 certs a bushel, oats 
at 42 cents a bushel, bran at $30 a ton, 
meal at $49 a ton, and oil 
meal at $46 a ton at central markets; 
with hay at $14 a ton on the farm, and 
labor at 25 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was 33 cents for the 
month of May, 1923. The actual price 
was 41 cents, or there was a profit of 
about 8 cents a pound. This compares 
with a profit of about 7 cents a pound 
for last month, but is considerably less 


cottonseed 


than the profits enjoyed during the 
winter. 
During the past two years butter 


producers have benefited from a large 


becoming ac- 
quainted with the value of butter from 
a vitamin standpoint. Because of this 
situation, butter has held up better in 
price than most other farm products. 
There is continual danger, however, 
that the favorable price situation of 
the past two years will result eventual- 
ly in an over-production. In the nor- 
mal course of events, we would rather 
expect butter to sink into a loss period 
some time during 1924. 

Vith feed and labor prices at pres- 
ent levels, Chicago milk in May of 1923 
cost about $1.53 a hundred to produce 
delivered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price at country bottling 
plants was $2.30, which indicates an 
unusually good profit for Chicago milk 
producers. Milk producers generally 
have been making a rather smaller 
profit than the men producing butter- 
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Illinois Swine Feeders’ Day 


Swine Feeders’ Day will be observed 
at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture on Thursday, June 14, Pro. 
fessor John B. Rice announces that 
the meeting will discuss the results of 
last year’s work in feeding and slaugh. 
tering sixty pigs of three types. Over 
100 pigs for this year’s experiment, 
representing four lard types, will be 
on display. 

W. M. McFadden, secretary of the 
American Poland China Record Aggo 
ciation, will discuss hog types from 
the standpoint of the breeder and mar. 
ket producer. E. N. Wentworth, of 
Armour’s live stock bureau, will talk 
on hog types as seen by the packer, 
The other speakers will include Gi}. 
bert Gusler, of Chicago, and Dr. Robert 
Graham, of the University of Illinois, 





Time for Third Spray 


The damp, cloudy weather which 
prevailed thruout May favored the de 
velopment of fungous diseases on fruit 
trees, according to R. S. Herrick, see 
retary of the Iowa Horticultural So 
ciety, who warns Jowa fruit growerg 
to apply the third spray carefully to 
fruit trees. This spray should follow 
the second or petal drop spray by 
about two weeks, and should consist of 
four or five quarts of liquid lime-sul 
phur to one pound of dry arsenate of 
lead in fifty gallons of water. a 

This spray will help control fungoug 
diseases and will also check the side 
worms of the codling moth. It will be 
important to spray plums with this 
solution in order to control brown rot, 
It is also necessary to spray cherries 
on account of the cherry leaf spot. 





Should Inoculate Soy Beans 


The great popularity of the soy bean 
is due not only to its value as a feed 
crop but also to its importance as a 
soil builder. But to serve in this latter 
respect its roots must carry the nod 
ules produced by specific bacteria 
found on no other legume, says W. A, 
Albrecht of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture, 

These may be supplied by inocula 
tion with laboratory cultures of the 
proper bacteria or—more_ easily—by; 
inoculation with soil from a field.of 
where soy beans carrying plenty of 
nodules on their roots have recently 
grown. Soil is gathered to a depth of 
about six inches and may be dried or 


used fresh and mixed with.the seed, 
About half as much soil as seed is @ 
good proportion. The seed may be 


dampened and the soil mixed with it 
Any method which thoroly mixes the 
soil with the seed is effective. 

The soil method is cheap, simple and 
reliable, provided good nodules Were 
produced on the crop recently preced- 
ing. It is a time saver, also, just now 
when the rush season of orders for a! 
tificial cultures is on. 

Men who are selling soy bean seed 
might well supply soil from their owl 
fields with seed sales and thus help ia 
spreading the gospel of good inocula 
tion by the soil method. 


————e 
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~ One of Minnesota’s Best Farms 


To be sold at a sacrifice; consisting of 280 acres, 
acres under cultivation, 20 acres hay meadow, 
fenced; black loam, no sand; 4 miles from tows @ 
state road; 8 room house, barn 96x46, machine eb 
40x60, corn eribs 22x32x14 and 8x16x10, silos 16x37 aa 
14x28, cattle shed 18x64, hog house 18x64, granery 
16x26, chicken coop 16x32 and wood shed 16x20; Oe 
bulldings lighted with Delco light; milking mach 
in barn to handle 30 cows. Price, $130 

Larson Land Co., Kerkhoven, Minn 
pe ce 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 8OO LINE tn North Dakota or norte 


Minnesota Conditions never better to buy 

innds at prices that will never be lower. Crop ted 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interes 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare Ley 
82.00. Send for information to H.S. hg 
No. 6, Soo Line Ry,, Minneapolis, MIN 


FOR SALE: a3 


3 ore 
Commercial ar beautl 
ful lake 


with modern home ne ghto!ns 
EK. G. COLEMAN, 








Pend D'Oreille. No storms or If 
Sandpoint, 





MINNESOTA Improved farms for - ona 
terms. For list and further particular ag, 
Anderson Land Co., 


Write today for free 
PATENTS Stil 

of Invention bak CEA 
sketch or model for personal opinion. CLARE be 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 957 
Building, Washington, D, C, -\f 


Wilimar, 
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0 Peasant Ownership in Europe Means Reduction 

a of Production 

0 

h By LOUIS G. MICHAEL 

er Foreign Agricultural Economist, U. S. Department o. Agriculture. 

it, ——_ 

be N PRE-WAR days, the farms of the Danube basin in Europe produced 

he heavily for the grain markets of eastern Europe. The big estates used 

06 modern machinery; the peasants used a forked stick for a plow and trod 

m out grain with oxen. Now most of the land has gone to the peasants. 

AY They farm in the old way, and consequently grain production is far below 

of the pre-war standard. 

Jk 

Pr, 

ile HEN, in 1909, I began work in | and west meet. Both Austria and the 

rt southwestern Russia, teaching | land occupied by the Czechs are re- 

5. fhe peasants to grow Indian corn ac- | gions whose agriculture is directed by 
cording to American methods, I was | the best that scientific experiment and 
often met with the rebuff: “Aha! | practice can provide, and what has 

ch The czar is very cunning. He has sent been said in the previous paragraphs 

vd you to teach us to grow more corn on | does not apply to these people. But in 
the land we have. We don’t want to | Slovakia, Ruthenia, Transylvania, Cro- 

¥ produce more corn per acre. We want | atia, Serbia, Roumania, Bessarabia 

oe more land.” and east into Russia, we find agricul- 

a Picture to yourself such a peasant of | tre to be largely a matter of custom 

to. Bessarabia dressed in white linen and habit. ; J ? 

ow fe pants, shrunken to skin tightness, and tn Slovakia, as in Russia and other 

by a loose-fitting white linen blouse, belt- veel of se east, the peasants had 

of ed with many windings of a red sash. seen encouraged by their former rul- 

uk Mit is seeding time in spring. He sol- ers to drink strong drink. In Russia 

of emnly paces his little strip of a field— especially a drunken peasantry | was 

«i Ha tew feet wide and several hundred thought a Mmneky to stir up political 

ug fe fect long, often running up a steep hill. aroun emesis me - —_* -_ spy 

de He is scattering Indian corn broadcast waht . was sometimes handled a 

be over the unplowed stubble. Every now government monopoly brought a profit 

nis and then he reverently bows his shag- to the state. Consequently the male 

ot, gy head in prayer to God for increase. -diclencagaegs Seraase hei poor ngyes la- 

eg f Then he calmly proceeds to plow the borers at an early age. On the other 
seed under and hopefully awaits a hand, the women drank little and 

worked hard to keep the family to- 


4 @ bumper crop. There is one advantage 
; in this method of corn planting: the 
crows, and there are swarms of them, 


an can't follow up a row and strip it of 
ed its sprouting corn. They have to hunt 
a for what they get. Here, in the far 
er southeast, the agricultural science of 
ods the peasant is summed up in his oft- 
ria tepeated phrase, “As God wills.” 
A. It is a sure bet that wherever such 
of] @ peasants do get more land, they will 
work that land in just the same man- 
lar her that they did their original few 
he) @ acres, without deviation from the tra- 
by| HF ditions of their fathers. Indeed, when 
of Blwent back to Bessarabia in 1921, I 
of @ found the peasants still plowing their 
ly @ corm under; but I must not anticipate 
of & the conclusion of my story. 
or In most of the southeast countries 
od. along the Danube and the shores.of the 
a Black sea the few acres owned by the 


peasants were not 
it. the overhead 


sufficient to carry 


expense of a modern 





he low. As for investment in harvest- 
ing machinery, a sickle costing a few 
nd tents was the usual limit to which the 
Te Peasant could go. The most numerous 
ad type of land owner had not more than 
ow five to ten acres. The city folk in 
ar these parts called him conservative. 
€ was more than that, he was non- 
ed bogressive—resistant to change. 
we When modern agricultural machin- 
in fy was developed it spread over Eu- 
la tope—rapidly in the west but slowly in 
a the east where the Asiatic tempera- 
%, ment Was not quick at adopting inno- 
| Yations. Almost everywhere, only the 
a lates were markedly affected. The 
“ Masantry remained practically un- 
sod changed. Countries differed one from 
| iiother in this regard and some im- 
ine Dlements were adopted more readily 
a than others, but, compared with Amer- 
_ ican farmers, the peasantry of south- 
1] ‘astern Europe was impervious to la- 
raving inventions. 
- - is difficult to imagine the results 
a os conservatism until you have 
as It for yourself. I have seen a 
as pont using oxen to tread out his 
— ittle harvest of five or six sacks of 
“ frain and not half a mile distant a 
~ ogi modern separator was threshing 
a % the grain of an estate—tons of it. 
~ td occurred to the peasants of 
m a _ to combine and buy a thresh- 
* Common. Even commercial in- 
= . *st8 overlooked the chance to make 
7 Profit by operating a threshing out- 
) '80ing from village to village. 


ungary is the country where east 








| 





gether, and the management and plan- 
ning of the work falling in’ a great 
measure to their share. The peculiar- 
ities of the peasant female are: She is 
penurious; she is adverse to spending 
real money; she is unsparing of her 
own energy. She is conservative—re- 
sistant to change. She will work her- 
self and her children from sunup tb 
sundown, preparing the seed bed with 
a hoe or a makeshift plow—often an 
iron-shod forked branch of a tree— 
drawn by a cow: but she will Seldom 
put any considerable part of her scanty 
savings into a modern plow that would 
save her time and strength, even if 
the size of the family field would war- 
rant such expenditure. She _ prefers 
long hours with the backbreaking 
sickle to leisure that might be hers 
thru the use of some one of the many 
labor-saving harvesting machines. She 
is even skeptical of improved sorts of 
seed and it would require a proved 
demonstration to induce her to 
such seed. 

Such conservatism is obstructional. 
It blocks progress from the Danube to 
the Volga. Since, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, the peasant 
changeth not, or at best With extreme 
slowness in spite of great crises, it is 
rather simple, if we know what the 
peasants of a district have been accus 
tomed to doing in the past, to foretell 
rather accurately what they will do in 
time to come. 

The agricultural habits of peasants 
of different countries vary somewhat, 
but in general peasant dominance in 
the sphere of agriculture means a 
check on progressive farming and in 
some regions a marked retrogression. 


use 





Federal Rye Grades 


Federal grades for rye, effective on 
July 1, 1923, have been established by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, un- 
der the authority of the United States 
grain standards act. According to 
these regulations, rye is any grain that 
before the removal of dockage con- 
sists of 50 per cent or more of rye, and 
when free from dockage contains not 
more than 10 per cent of cereal grain 
other than rye. Five grades are pro- 
vided for under the new standards, a 
complete copy of which may be ob- 
tained free upon request to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. 
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It’s Only the Grain You Save 
that Counts 


ON’T risk short-changing yourself with 
an ordinary thresher, when it comes to 


getting your pay for the season’s long, hard 


field work. 


Insist on the Genuine Russell— 


known to be the World’s Best—and make 


thet 

RUSSELL THRESHERS are 
made in seven sizes, Steel or 
Wood construction, from the 
18 x 34 for individual or com- 
munity use, to the big 36 x 60; 
all exactly alike in design and 
good features. 


sure of getting a// your grain. 


Tested side by side in competition with 


other makes, the Russell has proved its superi- 
ority hundreds of times—ask any expert 
thresherman, or write us for the proof; 
have it. 


we 


A fast, clean worker, smooth and steady 


running, economical in power, the old reliable 


R 


ussell never had a real rival for getting out 


all the grain. 


F 


ni 
are now fitted to 
BURN FUEL OIL. 
Furnish smooth, steady abun- 
dant power for threshing, road 
grading, etc. Use straw, coal, 
wood or Fuel Oil. 


D 
al 


or Instance— 


It’s the only thresher with big easy-run- 
ng 15-bar cylinder that works tooth-and- 


nail with the high finger Grate and angle-iron 


eflectors—a combination that gets practic- 
ly all the grain right there. 
It’s the on/y thresher with spiral distribu- 


ting Beater that positively spreads the straw 


evenly over entire width of rack and enables 
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the fingers and pickers to get out the very 


st kernels. 
As a matter of course, the Russell is oiled 


and adjusted everywhere from the outside; 
has Timken bearings, heavy shafting, wide 
belts—and many other exclusive features 


Tractors 15-30 and 20-40 burn 
kerosene, gasoline or distillate. 
Also the big Russell Giant 30-60. 


found best during our long experience of 81 
years in making the World’s Best Threshe-s, 
Let us send you free catalog. 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY 
Council Bluffs 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Peori 


a, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Wichita, Kay. 
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30 days’ free trial—then, if 
satisfied, only $7.50 and a few 
easy payments AND — the 
wonderful Le tit Melotte 
Separator is YOURS. 


No Money Down! 


Catalog tells all—write. 
Caution! V. S- Bul: 


letin 201 
shows that vibration of the 
bow! causes cream wastel 
The Melotte bow! is self-bal- 
ancing. Positively cannot get 
out of balance therefore can- 
not vibrate. Can’t remix 
cream with milk. The Melotte 
has won 264 Grand and In- 
ternational Prizes. 


Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
alog containing full description 


cream yn ed 

and the story of M Jules Melotte, 
its inventor. Don’t y any sep- 
‘ound out all 

lelotte and 


“¥ « ich 
is infinitely stronger then any i 
antes. 


Write TODA 
cows do you milk? 





porcelain lined. 


theielotie Seoarator, H. B. Babson.U.S.Mgr. 


3 W. 19th Street, Dept, A-294 Chicago, 


30 Days 
am Free Trial 









Bowl chamber is 





WITH EASE 


Tackle Block for 
swinging scaffolds 


vice absolutely sure 


Without Rope 


63.50 for No. 46" 
1500 Ib. capacity. 


SAVE TIME 


LIFT ANY LOAD 


Use the Burr Self Locking 
ifting 
everything, stretching wire, 
No ueed 
to tle the lope—locking de- 


NOW $3 50 Postpaid 


See your dealer or send 
: rope— 


H. M. Strong Steel Prodacts Co. 
1101 Power Ave. Cleveland, 0. 











sy4 Capsules 
% Fe tare | 


RY 


a ge Instruments 
PF Prepaid toYou for 


OT AKER 


$2.50 Automatic 
’ Repeating Capsule Gun 
Included in This Special Offer 


since tra capsules: 25, $1.25; 
) 









° Platiog- 
 aceot 


t) 
08, $4.00; 500, $17.00; 1000, $10,00, Sent C,O: 
‘ § ‘ost i ired, on Money Back Guarantes, Order Today. 
a BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 21 Chicago, i#, 





431 So. Dearborn St. 
1 If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct, 














KILL HOG WORMS 


With An Oil—Guaranteed 


1 quart, enough for 64 doses .......... 
2 quarts, enough for 128 doses 
4 quarts, enough for 256 doses. 


Order from thie ad. 
DR. A. SWANSON, 





NEWHALL, IOWA 









eee «e ewe «== «8 « 
wine, 500 ft. 
A bale or a carload. Write for circular 


ie LOUIS LOSS 


Otanuar” b.Guer & 


. $4.95 
16) 0,00) Cues '2 OO ee Per Bale 
to the pound 


Dept. W F-14 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALFALFA SEED free, track Concordia. 


BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 











95% pure, $7.50 per weshel, oon 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this Speenrnens, 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Opakasit Poultry Farm 
Thru the courtesy of the county club 
agent of Hamilton county, Ohio, we 
were privileged to visit a poultry farm 


managed by Mr. H. Earl Johnston. 
This farm is not strictly a poultry 
farm; indeed, the poultry is but a side 


issue to the business of furnishing cer- 
tified milk to the city of Cincinnati. 
We visited the dairy barns where Hol- 
stein cows with huge udders lay 
peacefully chewing their cuds. Mr. 
Johnston's comment that we would not 
go thru the barn because he disliked to 


disturb the cows when they were ly- 
ing down comfortably is an indica- 
tion of the care he pays to the minut- 


est details in the handling of his cows 
and chickens. 

The Johnston flock last 
record of 209 eggs per hen. They had 
finished hatching a month before when 
we were there in early May, and had 


year made a 








The chicks are started on a butter- 
milk mash placed dry before the 
chicks in shallow pans five times a 
day, one-half hour at a feeding. 

The medicated water is kept before 
them. The second day, rolled oats are 
given at noon as a scratch food and 
again at the last feed. 

The third day the lettuce is fed at 
noon in addition to the mash. The 
fourth and fifth days are the same as 
the third day. On the sixth day both 
buttermilk and water fountains are 
placed before the chicks and hoppers 
of bran. Also a little cracked corn is 
worked into the litter for the chicks 
to scratch out. On the tenth day a lit- 


tle wheat is added in the same way. 
On the tenth day also a little beef 
scrap is added to the mash. By the 
sixteenth day the bran mash is grad- 
ually changed to the regular Ohio ra- 
tion, which is 100 pounds bran, 100 
pounds white middlings, 100 pounds 


Interior of one of Mr. Johnston’s houses Note the long feed trough for dry 
mash The board paralleling the feed trough is for roosting space—or the place at 
the table while the hens eat. 


as thrifty looking a flock of chicks as 
we have seen in a long time The 
culls had already gone to market as 
broilers. 

Mr. Wright, the club agent, had told 
us on the way out that Mr. Johnston 
thought he had conquered white diar- 
rhea. Naturally we were eager to get 
the secret. We give his formula, 
which, of course, should be made up in 
much larger quantities. It contains 15 
grains zine sulfocarbolate, 744 grains 
sodium sulfocarbolate, 714% grains cal- 
cium sulfocarbolate, 6 grains bichlo- 
ride of mercury and 3 grains citric acid 
to one gallon of water. 


This medicated water is kept before 


the chicks all thru the dangerous pe- 
riod. We don’t recall the length of 
time Mr. Johnston said, but assume 


at least ten days. Mr. 
Johnston is fortunate in being able to 
feed another preventive of white diar- 
rhea which is out of the reach of most 
of us. He trades the poultry droppings 
to an adjacent greenhouse manager for 
barrels of loose lettuce Jeaves, the ref- 
use from head lettuce. The baby chicks 
take this from the start. It was fun- 
ny to them out on the snowy 
ground—for this visit was paid during 
the snow which visited Pennsylvania 
and Ohio May 10—holding a _ tug-of- 
war with lettuce leaves. 

We would like to know 
not there would be the same 
from white diarrhea without the 
tuce. 

Mrs. Johnston cares for the babies 
in her business suit of knickers and 
blouse—a most attractive costume for 
the farm woman. She uses the coal 
brooders, and already has her coal for 
next year’s chicks. The grave diffi- 
culties in getting coal this year has 
made Ohio breeders alert to getting 
their supply on the ground. 


that it would be 


see 


whether or 
freedom 
let- 








corn meal, 100 pounds ground oats, 50 


pounds meat scrap, with buttermilk 
and water before the chicks at all 
times. 


Lettuce is fed at noon. The scratch 
grain is one-fifth wheat, four-fifths 
cracked corn. As soon as the cocker- 
els can be distinguished from the pul- 
lets they are separated and fed more 
corn. 

Despite the fact that they 
ing Leghorns, Mr. and Mrs. 
believe in late February 
March hatches. “But not 
have lights in the houses,” Mr. John- 
ston said. He believes that with the 
lights the pullet will have a long eat- 
ing day which will pay for with 
eggs. With the short day, he thinks 
there is danger of fall molt which 
would sadly interfere with egg produc- 
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Business Suit tor the Poultry Woman 
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RIETY = 100 500 
C. white. pawn and Buff peeeene-»-: ° eos oe G5. 910.00 845.00 
Barred Rocks and 8. and KR. C. Reds...........eseeeeeee 6. 00 11.00 50.0 
White Rocke, White W yandottes, Batt Orpingtons 
ONG Black MINOPCAS 2.0 cccccvcsccssccccccscs covce 6.50 12.00 55.00 


Assorted ebicks, left-overs, all purebred—same as Leghorns. 
All our chicks are from selected, 
housed 

Instructions for raleing Jate chicke with each order 
Save time. Ref.: 
Chicks will reach you quickly and safely. 


GLOBE HATCHERY, 


Reduced Prices! June! July!| 


Postpaid To You Safely up to 1200 Miles—100 Per Cent Live 
wnat. +3; +5 aan 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS8;— 





beavy laying parent stock, kept on free 
and fed to insure greatest vigor in the 
Order now di- 
Only 16 hours from 


Bank of Berne 


Box 64 








——_—_/ 





tion and reduce the vitality of the 
pullet. 

Lights are turned on soon after the 
middle of September. The system of 
turning on the lights is illustrated else- 
where. From 500 to 750 hens have 
been kept on Opakasit Farm. This 
year we believe they expect to keep a 
thousand. The Holsteins number sev- 
enty-five head. 

Inspection of the photograph of the 
interior of the laying house will show 
one long hopper for dry feed running 
the length of the house with roosts 
alongside for the hens’ accommodation 
—a cafeteria arrangement, as it were. 
The plan for keeping a supply of but- 
termilk unfrozen during the winter is 
worth recording. This is simply a 
half hogshead turned bottom up 
with two into which the butter- 
milk buckets sit. Underneath is a 
short chimneyed lamp which furnishes 
enough heat to keep milk fluid. 
There is no odor, and danger of 
fire. 

Farm feeds such as are grown 
practically every farm are fed. 
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Shire Champion !s Sold 
sey, grand champion Shire 
1920 and 1921 Internationals, 
by Trumans’ Pioneer Stud 
Jones, of South Dakota, 


Mdward Ker- 
stallion at the 
has been sold 
Farm to J. L. 
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BASE CHICKS 


Oo 


BABY CHICKS 


y Reduced Prices—June, July 


and August Delivery 
CHIX 





35.000 Weekly. 
97% live arrival guaranteed, 


100 0 
Barron Strain White Leghborns.......... 29.50 $45.0 
Everiay Strain Brown L a caeebase 9.50 45.0 
Buff Leghorns...... sseese se 10.50 60. 
Sheppard Strain Anconas............++- 11.00 52.99 
Barred Rocks, 8.C. Reds, White Rocks. 11.50 56. 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas.... 12.50 61% 
Buff eben RS ret 4.00 61% 
POAMO ocr 6 105051006000 enle esas sacess secs 8.00 


Order divest from this ad and have yon 
chicks shipped promptly. Reference: Bellevue 
State Bank. Member of the International and 
Mid-West Baby Chick Associations. BI¢é 
CATALOG FREE. 

Lawton A. Reiling, Box W, Bellevue, la, 


Farrow Ghix 


Prompt delivery. 150,000 weekly, 
&th season hatching. Big pro- 
duction, low prices. 

June, July, August 


Quality Thorobred Baby Chicks 
100 50 3 
















White or Brown 
Leghorns..... @ 9.00 $5.00 $2.7 
Barred Rocks, 


8.C. Reds...... 1000 5.50 3.00 
Anconas, R. C. Reds, W. Rox.. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
W. Wyan., Buff Orp., W. Orp.. 13.00 7.00 3.7% 
Minorcas, 8. L. Wyan. Brahma. 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Assorted, Mixed............000- 800 4 < my 


Fxtra Quality Thorobred Baby Chicka 4 cts 
chick. 965 per Sane alive delivery. Finest Baby Chine cae 
log printed, fre e are raising thousands of pullets, all 
ages from 6 wosks up Write for prices today 


DD. T. Farrow Chickeries. Peoria, Ill, 








POULTRY 
Must HAVE 
CRUSHED 
OysTER SHELL qG 






Hens can't 
be strong 
and healthy 
or give full 
egg quota 
without it. 


FOR POULTRY 


Always ask for 
PILOT CRAND 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





KAUTIFUL SHEPHERD, 
I Airedale and Fox Terrier Pups. Picture 10 cts 
HR. ELLIS, « rossing, Nebraska. 





Beaver 





Registered Fox Terrier Pups. Beauties 


n.T. Farrar, — Rt. No. 8 ° Ames, lowa 


LEG HORNS. 


RAARARAARARARRRR ARE iIIIINB_N_N_NRNBNMC(R _ mmmamamamanm—~wm—na / \ 


EGGS, Laros Strain, S. C. W. Leghorns 


from vigorous, free range stock, mated for high egg 
production; price 7 50 per 100 C H. Day, Kellogg, la 
Yc. W. Leghorns, Hoganized certified flock. 
& Chicks €12.00, eggs, €4.00 prepaid. 8 weeks old 
ckie., 60c, ) yearit ng he ne@¢l. Mrs.G Koe, Bellevue, la. 
w YANDOTTES. 
VV HIiTK WWAN DOTTES. WINNERS 
\ at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, 
Obto, also jead in ljaying at Iowa State Agricultural 
College. Exes, 15, #300; 80, €5.00; 50, €8.00; 100, $15.00. 
H. F. DUEH, Box W, Eagle Grove, fa, 








BABY CHICKS 


PDL LOL OLOLOLLOO_— OOOO” 


New Low Prices 


Now Effective 
Early Maturing Chicks 
Heavy Layers 
nai Live Delivery 





0 100 500 
pose d Rocks. . 6.00 $11.00 $52.25 
C. Reds. 6.50 12.00 57.00 
White Roc ks sate 6.50 12.00 57.00 
White Wyandottes...... 7.00 18.00 61.7 
Buff Orpingtons ............. 7.00 13.00 61.75 
Assorted (heavy) ........... 5.50 10.00 60.00 
From selected standard bred flocks. 
Request free poultry book. Order your chicks 
now and give the exact date that you wish them 


shipped. They will reach you quickly and safely. 


Low Priced 


Baby Chicks 


Alive 








Prepaid to you 100 % 








6. C. White Leghorns..........@2.7 
6. C. Brown Leghorns.. 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
8. C. Reds ; jseeuceese 
White W yandottes. 
Buff Orpingtons......... 
IOS 5 o.c550 006s 0008000 
Odd and ends 
Order direct from ‘this ad and get rane at once. 
Kef.: Millikin National Bank. Catalog free. 


HAYES BROTHERS HATCHERY 
Box Nal O Decatur, Mlinois | 


cei ames —— 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth incubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make rea! jayers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Eacb 
flock range grown and on a separate farm. | 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
Hist. 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 











Emmetshurg, lowa 
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Big Price Reduction on Professor 
King’s Profitable Chicks 


Summer chicks are protitable—Easy to ralée. 


June | to 18 June} wit 
Per 100 Per 10 


Ww. & B. ere #1100 R.C. W. Wyan. (Re- 


Barred Rock ao ARQ <3. Dorcas strain) 14 
R.C. & 8. C Ke eda. 12.00 8. C. B, Orpingtons. M4! 
W. Rocks ...... . 12.00 8. C, W. Orpingtons.. 36 
Broiler chicks..... 10.00 Silver Wyandottes.. 14 


5 per cent aiscoant. on order for 600 or more at one Ume, 
nicks delivered postpaid 
vows 


THE soiteatn HATCHERY. Box M, 1OWA CITY, 
nen 


The Old Reliable 


KING CHICK HATCHERY 


Jowa's Pioneer Hatebery ci 
furnish quality chicks 5 
guaranteed pure bred, bie 
be : <a production stock at very 
Cee) G., Ay Pe, tractive prices. Secure oat 
oF ‘ee, a5 free catalog. 
> 


KING CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 25, lowa City, Jows 


CHICKS Sc and up 


75.000 each week. 14 varteties of bealtby re 
bred chicks from bestlaying strains. Big ca 
free BOOTH HATCHERY, 80x 
Clinton, Missourt. 


if ABY CHIX: Eggs, from vigorous, 
white, extra heavy laying, Laros etraln, 

W. Leghorn chix, $17.00 per 100; eggs 97-50 per ow 

10% discount on all orders before April 10. Ext 











cy" 
se t 











Wanpsie Valley Hatchery, independence, lowa | prices after May 25. C. H. Day, Kellogs lowe 
red, 
ABY CHICKS Sc AND UP. Postpaid. Leading varieties; standard 
Live arrival guaranteed; 12 varieties; catalog BABY CHICKS vigorous, heavy laying er 
free. Missouri Chichkeries, Clinton, Mo, Lowest prices, beat quality. Postpald. Illus 
catalog free. Superior Pouitry Co., Windsor, Mh 
TURDY baby chicks—Our own batching—12 reeds 
varieties. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for “HICKS Sc UP. Postpaid. 20 B {ree 
free catalog and new low prices. WALLER HATCH- Chicks; three breed ducklings. Catalog 


ERY, 1600 Biuff St., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Hiliview Poultry Farm, Bellevue, low& 





Shipped Prepaid, | 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 8, 1923 









Farm Bureau Changes 

Some changes in the organization of 
county and state Farm Bureau are 
necessary, according to the resolutions 
gent out by the Appanoose county 
farm Bureau of Iowa. The resolutions 
adopted are as follows: 

“1, That the township, county and 
state annual conventions to be held 
prior to the national convention. 

“) That the codperators and town- 
ship officials shall constitute the dele- 
gation to the county convention. 

“3, That the county delegates to 
the state convention, being entitled to 
one delegate for each county and one 
delegate for each 200 paid-up Farm 
Bureau members and fraction over 100. 

“4. That at the state convention 
each congressional district select a 
cmmitteeman on resolutions and such 
other officers as may be needed, and 
transact such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

"5, That delegates to the state con- 
vention shall elect all state officers, 
pass on all resolutions, determine all 
salaries, clect delegates to the national 
cuvention, and if deemed necessary 
instruct them, and transact all other 
business that may properly come be- 
fore the convention. 

"6. That the resolution committee 
be prepared to make their report at 
the evening session prior to the day of 


pdiscussion and adoption.” 


Early in Farm Bureau history it 
happened that a good many of the 
county conventions were held after 
the state convention; so that the dele- 
gates to the state convention had been 
in office almost a year and conse- 
quently were in some cases not en- 
tirely representative of the views of 
the membership at the time. Counties 
have been working steadily to improve 
this situation, however. Now probably 
& majority of lowa county Farm Bu- 
reaus hold their annual conventions 
before the state, and elect at that time 
ew delegates to the state convention, 
This should, of course, be made a gen- 
fal rule thruout the state. 

The recommendation for county con- 
Yentions scems more questionable. At 
the present time every Farm Bureau 
ember who wants to attend has a 
Yote, To limit the voting power to the 
dperators and township officials 
tems unwise. If the county conven- 
tions are getting so big as to be un- 
Weldy, the logical thing to do would 
to hold a township meeting before 
the county meeting, and elect special 
delegates to the county convention 
there, 

On the number of delegates in the 
State convention, the suggestion that 
‘unties with a strong membership 
thould have more votes than counties 
wth a weak membership has some 
force, Increasing the number of dele- 
tales might have the bad effect of run- 
ing up the expense and burdening the 
Hate convention unduly. Why not still 
#0d one delegate from each county, 
tt give him votes in proportion to the 
Membership of the local association? 

An early report of the resolutions 
mmittee would undoubtedly have a 
0d effect. It might not be a bad idea 
© have the committee organized and 
Teady to report early enough so that 
Printed Copies of the resolutions could 

distributed to the membership on 

eftirst day of the convention. 
Pe — dealing with the pow- 
Mention ne del gates at the state con- 
18 definitely aimed at the elec- 
of the secretary by the conven- 
father than his election by the 

CUutive committee. Inasmuch as un- 

the present scheme of things in 
a, the secretary seems to be the 
Might non c of the federation, this 
2 @abad change. It would 





til! 


seem unfortunate, however, to burden 
the delegates with all the details of ad- 
ministration, such as the naming of 
salaries of all officers and the selec- 
tion of all employes. The executive 
committee should be given power to 
handle all these details. The conven- 
tion will have enough to do to work 
out the general policies which it wants 
to have followed for the coming year. 

While we can not agree with all the 
Appanoose resolutions, their adoption 
seems to us a good sign in so far as it 
reflects a critical and analytical atti- 
tude toward the organization by its 
own members. The great danger of a 
farm organization is death by dry rot. 
The organization that is to survive 
must have a membership on the alert 
to suggest improvements in its meth- 
ods of work. 





e e 
Storing Grain on the Farm 

Orderly marketing of grain means 
that some place has to be found to 
store the grain till the marhet wants 
it. Down in Oklahoma the wheat grow- 
ers’ organization has decided that the 
farm is the best place to store wheat 
until it is ready to go into consumptive 
channels. Members of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association will re- 
ceive storage of one cent a bushel per 
month on all wheat stored in their bins 
after August 1. 

The wheat growers over in Kansas 
also seem to be coming to believe that 
the farm is the best place to store the 
crop until the market needs it. R. M. 
Green of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, in a recent bulletin on farm stor- 
age in Kansas, says that on an average 
of six recent crop years the Kansas 
farmer has marketed about 20 to 30 
per cent of his crop out of season in so 
far as hitting mill and export needs is 
concerned. Orderly marketing for 
Kansas, therefore, means that the 
farmers will have to assume respon- 
sibility for the storage and ownership 
of much more of the crop than they 
have in the past. 

Car shortage seems to have made it 
inadvisable to ship much grain to the 
terminal elevators immediately after 
harvest. Limited local elevator space 
makes storage on a big scale at the 
home shipping station out of question. 
According to Mr. Green, from the 
standpoint of storage, from 60 to 80 
per cent of the Kansas wheat crop can 
be handled most economically on the 
farm for the first half or quarter crop 
year. The cost of storing wheat in 
Kansas in the war period was about a 
cent and a half. It is estimated that it 
js now down to about one cent per 
bushel per month, or the same amount 
that the Oklahoma farmers are to be 
paid. 

If farm storage of wheat is advisa- 
ble, the argument for farm storage of 
corn seems to be overwhelming. Corn 
is a good deal harder to handle than 
wheat. The arguments against storing 
wheat in the local elevators or at the 
terminals apply with even greater 
force to corn. The farm storage of 
corn, like the farm storage of wheat, 
depends largely on the providing of ad- 
equate storage facilities, and perhaps 
even More largely on the securing of 
loans on the farm stored grain. Most 
Iowa farms, for instance, are fairly 
well equipped with corn cribs. While 
some of them need more storage space, 
practically all of them need the chance 
to borrow money on the grain they 
store. 

A great many farmers are not able 
to hold the grain out of the usual trade 
channels until the market needs really 
justify its sale. They must have the 
money for the crop soon after harvest. 
What the farmer needs is to be able to 





hold this grain on the farm, to keep it 
from going to the central market and 
depressing the price there, and at the 
same time be able to get a loan on it 
at a fairly low rate. 

There is a chance that the Iowa 
farmer will be able to do exactly this 
in the near future. The new farm 
warehouse law that passed the last 
Iowa assembly gives the state secre- 
tary of agriculture the power to estab- 
lish a farm warehouse system which 
will make it easy to get loans on farm 
stored grain. No doubt Secretary Cas- 
sady will make this one of the major 
projects of his office as soon as he 
gets the routine administration of the 
department organized. 

Orderly marketing of any farm crop 
means that the farmer must keep pos- 
session of the crop until the market 
is ready for it. Anything of the sort 
involves storage; and the chances 
seem to be that farm storage is the 
best way to handle corn, as it seems 
to be the best way to handle the small 
grains. The development of a success- 
ful farm storage system, therefore, will 
be a great step toward the limiting of 
railroad congestion in the early fall, 
and toward the maintenance of a more 
stable price level on farm products 
than we are likely to have while we 
permit the product to be dumped on 
the market with mo reference to the 
needs of the consuming public. 





Raisin Growers Reorganize 


The business of the California Raisin 
Growers has been getting too big for 
the amount of capital available for 
handling it. As a result, just recently 
a campaign was put on to acquire 
$2,500,000 more funds. Two million 
dollars was supplied by the raisin grow- 
ers and business men of:the San Joa- 
quin valley; $150,000 was raised by 
Los Angeles business men and $250,000 
by the business men of San Francisco. 

These new funds are in the form of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of a subsidiary corporation of the Rais- 
in Growers. Common stock of this as- 
sociation will be held by the growers 
and voted by the directors as trustees. 
It is proposed also to float a $2,000,000 
bond issue, based on $4,000,000 worth 
of plants and property owned by the 
association. 


Garfield Farmers’ Union 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Garfield Farmers’ Union, of 
Clay county, Iowa, organized in March, 
1922. We have meetings twice a month 
and discuss at these meetings prob- 
lems of all kinds; for instance, the 
marketing of live stock and grain, and 
methods of reducing the cost of mar- 
keting thru coédperative selling plans. 

We have done quite a bit of coépera- 
tive buying thru the organization. 
Have bought three cars of feed and 
three cars of coal, one of binding 
twine, and have a carload of twine or- 
dered for the 1923 crop. The amount 
of business in dollars and cents done 
in 1922 and the first part of 1923 
amounted to over $4,000. We fecl that 
we have had good success. 

J. P. LOGAN, President. 

Clay County, Iowa. 

In the last week in April, the Pro- 
ducers’ commission houses at ‘the dif- 
ferent markets ranked as follows: Buf- 
falo, 137 cars, 14.8 per cent of total, 
first on that market; Chicago, 280 cars, 
5.5 per cent, second rank; Fort Worth, 
48 cars; Indianapolis, 215 cars, 29.4 
per cent, first rank; Kansas City, 60 
cars, 3.28 per cent, tenth rank; Nation- 
al Stockyards, 239 cars, 18.3 per cent, 
first rank; Peoria, 32 cars, first rank. 


describing thou- 
sands of prizes 
on live stock, 
farm produce 
and scores of 
other classes at 


the big 1923 lowa State Fair. 
Over 240 pages. FREE! 


Premiums 
Include 


Horses, $22,365; Cattle, $33- 
822; Swine, $7,180; Sheep, 
$4,238; Agriculture, $11,619; 
Juniors, $10,132. 


Plan now to exhibit at this 
world’s greatest live stock 
and agricultural fair. 

Write to 


A. R. COREY, 
Secretary, 









DES MOINES 
AUG. 22-31 
















bs Barn the best coal mined in the Mis- 

soori Vailey, Government tests prove that Cen= 
terville Lump rates higher in heat unites. Burns 
j\ to a fine white ash--no waste--no cinders. Sat- 
isfied customers testify Atlas Centerville Lump 
~ it hottest burning, longest lasting, stores with= 
j, out slacking. Send today for low, wholesale 

prices. 


DIRECT ‘titc" MINE 


The safe, sensible, money-saving way to bay 
.| coal--direct from the preducing center--guaran= 
tees you receving higher grade coal at the low- 
est wholesale prices. Hundreds report a elear 
saving of 33° and over after everything is paid. 
Order now--avoid the car shortage--be on the 
“m@ eafe side when zero weather comes, 
a Write for lowest prices and complete 
\ 5 information--get in line for a big saving 
441 CONSUMERS COAL CO. 
4 Box 200 Centerville, lowa 








‘LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 
$2 perYear 


THAT'S all it costs you—or less—for the ab- 
solute protection of each building you 
equip with the 


Hawkeye System 


No losses, no claims, no premiums, no worry—cuts 
your insurance premiums. Write for free sam- 
ples of conductor. 
in open territory. Good pay, pleas- 
Men Wanted ant work; we train you, 
HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
914 N. 17th Street Cedar Rapids, lowa 










Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 

*» LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 


FF = Corn, 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 





THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Illinois. 
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Look for the name “‘Kerogas’’ 
on the oil stove burner 





**You’re a man,’’ a woman said to one of our representatives recently, 
course you'd never guess the ézggest reason why a woman who knows an 
about oi! stoves always insists upon your ‘Patented Kerogas Burner.’ ’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s the money it saves,’’ asserted the representative. ‘‘The Pa 


cooking vessel.’’ 
“Yes, it’s surprisingly inexpensive,’ 
‘‘—Cleanly, too,’’ continued the representative. 
waste, no odor.’’ 
‘Very important,’’ commented the woman, ‘‘but there’s a bigger reason 


agreed the woman. 


where you want it—in just the way you want it. 


When you finally select your stove —/ook for the word Kcrogas on the 
burner. It tells the world that the stove which carrics it 1s a good stove. 


Manufactured by 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON COMPANY 
1218 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


PATENTED 


EROGA 


TRADE BURNER MARK 


i 





The Giant Kerogas Burner 
Every ‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove”’ 
equipped with “regular’’ Kerogas 
urners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
The “Giant” is for use when you 
want an intense flame quickly. 
Stoves with ““Regular’’ Kerogas 
Burners only, also to be had. 


Oven for B 


As reliable 

range oveneve 
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Why Your Oil Stove Should Have 
Patented Kerogas Burners 
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‘‘so of 
ything 


tented 


Kerogas Burner automatically mixes one part kerosene with 407 farts of air and 
delivers a powerful double flame—a gas flame, mind you—directly against the 


‘‘No smoke, no soot, no 


yet.”* 


*‘Why, convenience, of course,’’ pursued the representative. ‘‘Just a turn of that 
little hand wheel, and you get exactly the kind of heat you want—when you want it— 
And that means better cooking.’’ 


“And guicker cooking,’’ exclaimed the woman. ‘‘Dinner on time, w7/h less 
time in the kitchen. \n the dictionary of the woman-who-cooks-the-meals — time 
is the biggest word of all.’’ * x * 





The KEROGAS 


aking 


and Roasting 


as any 
rmade, 
iniform 
« of its 
y regu- 


lated temperature, 
Dealer's Note: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil etoves equipped with the Keroyas Burners. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not tind tn 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms 
from whom you can make tbe purchase. 


itt tik 
Underwoods Perit ess "ty 
7 the leading house 
Remingtons ‘"s,'423it* 5o"" 
Everybody needs a Type 
man, 


fessional man 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Standard makes at big reduc- 
tions. Money back on request. 
Easy payments if desired. 
Write for bargain list anyway 
~~eave nearly hal 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
422 Locust St. Des Moines 
Corone Distributors--Booklet Free 
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NORTHERN NURSERY CO.. WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published, 
dress al! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Departinent, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 





Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 













Field Games With an Agricul- 
tural Flower 

The secret of having good times ina 

group is to get everyone in the game. 

“"] 

the children’s game of “I turn my right 


sow my wheat” is a variation on 


hand in,” etc., and is sung to the same 


tune. 
The players stand, and arrange 
themselves in two lines, facing each 


in Virginia reel. Everyone 
does simultaneously just as the leader 
He starts the game by singing: 
“T sow my wheat like this; I cover my 
wheat like that. I hope when I come 
to sell my wheat my purse will be 
good and fat.’ At the last word, he 
shakes hands with his opposite, and 
they two turn around and march to 
what was the end of the line, followed 
by their respective files. As they meet, 
the others follow in couples and the 
song is repeated using different grains 
or types of work. While the players 
are marching they sing the following 
doggerel: “Ki, yi, yi, yi, yi, yi; ki, ki, 


other as 


does. 


ki, ki,”’ etc. (Tune, “The Farmer in the 
Dell.) 
Women can wash their clothes, 


scrub their floors, make their dresses, 
rock the baby, ete. 

The Chicken Market—One player is 
chosen to be market man and another 
buyer. The game serves to divide the 
players into groups. The buyer and 
market man choose alternately. These 
two make comments on the chickens 
offered with the purpose of making the 
“chicken” laugh. The division is made 
just the same, but those who laugh 
must pay a forfeit before the evening 
is over. 

The Farmer Is Coming—One player, 
chosen to be farmer, is seated; the re- 
maining players stand at a distance in 
a circle. The leader taps some of 
them on the shoulder as an invitation 
to go to the farmer’s orchard for ap- 
ples with him. They leave their home 
ground and approach as near to the 
farmer as they Suddenly the 
farmer claps his hands and all players 
must stand still while the leader calls 
out, “The farmer is coming,” the play- 
ers trying to get back to their home 
grounds, the farmer chasing them. He 
may not start, however, until the lead- 
er has given his warning. Any player 
caught changes places with the farmer, 

The Farmer’s Day Dream—The play- 
ers sit in a circle, and some one begins 
by claiming whatever object he may 
choose, the more absurd the better. 
For instance, “Here is a feather from 
the wing of time.” The second player 
repeats this and adds something. For 
instance, “Here is the bird of paradise 


dare. 


that snatched the feather from the 
wing of time,” ete. When a player 
fails to repeat accurately all the ac- 


cumulation of objects that were given 
he is punishable by a forfeit. This 
game may varied by beginning with 
a sentence “A good fat hen,” which 
is repeated by everybody in the room. 
The leader then repeats, “A good fat 
hen and two ducks,” 

The Rat Hunt—The leader in the cir- 
cle is the cat; some one of the circle is 
the rat, and holds a stick with which 
he when the back is 
turned, quickly passing the stick to the 
next person. The object is for the cat 
to detect the rat. 

Bring Back What You Borrow—The 
leader assigns the name of an article 
to each player. Then one of the group 
is asked to bring back what he has bor- 
rowed. This player takes one of the 
group, giving him the name given to 
himself. The one who has been 
brought back takes another, and the 
game continues until all are brought 
back. By dividing the names into in- 
side and outside articles, a division of 
the group is made for group names, 


be 


etc. 


scratches cat’s 








For That Awful Silence at 
the Party 


pencils 





Distribute and paper, and 
have each one take the name of the 
person to his right, and write a tele 
gram using the letters of the name ag 
the initial letter of each word in hig 
telegram. White—Wire Helen Ig 
thru eating, for example. Time limit 
of five minutes. 

If guests fails to write telegram have 
forfeits: Say something nice about 
yourself; propose to one of the oppo 
site sex; read five minutes from some 
book chosen by the leader. 

Play funny handkerchief. The lead, 
er should be a person with a conte 
gious laugh. She is provided witha 
handkerchief which, facing the play. 
ers, she throws into the air. At the 
signal everybody must laugh heartily 
as long as the leader laughs. If any. 
one continues to laugh after the leader 
has stopped he must pay a forfeit, 

Puzzle words—Write out words and 
cut them into single letters, giving the 
same number to each letter of a given 


word. For example in the word “bat 
tle,’ number each letter of “battle” 
one. All the number ones are told to 


get together, discover what their word 
is and when their number is called act 
it out for the group to guess. In4 
similar manner proverbs may be cut 
up, put together and then acted out, 
Good puzzle words are: 
Aeroplane—Air-oh-plane. 
Antarctic—Aunt-ark-tic. 
Handicap—Hand-eye-cap. 
Handkerchief—Hand-cur-chief, 
Microscope—My-crow-scope. 
Automobile—Ought-oh-mob-eel, 
Pilgrimage—Pill-grim-age. 
Sausage—Saw-sage. 
Stiletto—Still-let-toe. 
Jundage—Band-age. 
Rainbow—Reign-bow. 
Syelash—Eye-lash. 
Antidote—Aunt-I-dote. 
Definite—Deaf-in-ate. 
Have figures or dolls of stiff paper 
each fastened in a cork to make it 
stand. Throw fruit j rubbers over 


jar 
these to ring them. Each guest has 
three chances. 





Achivement Day 


The organization of Polk county for 
Farm Bureau work was reported ia 
these columns last October. Mrs, Steb 
bom was made chairman. May 26 Polk 
county held its first achievement day. 
The display of exhibits was exception 
ally good both as to quantity and qual 
ity. Some of the rugs shown were ab 
most akin to the oriental rugs in cok 
oring. 

Housefurnishings was selected 4 
the first organized county-wide projec 
This work was started in January Uh 
der the direction of Elsie Richardsoa 
housefurnishings specialist of the & 
tension The lessons took UP 
such subjects pictures for the 
home; color in all its phases, related 
to home decorations; rug makings 
window draperies and furniture, 8 
lection, refinishing and arrangement. 

The achievement day held in Des 
Moines May 26 showed the great num 
ber of articles that have been made. 


service, 


as 





“There are three kinds of natural 
silk, that reeled from the perfect 
coon where the single filament is from 
400 to 1,400 yards in length, the spul 
silk made from imperfect cocoons all 
waste silk, and the silk derived from 
the wild silk cocoon in which the 
ment is darker in color an“ coarser 
texture. This latter silk is U8 
woven in its natural color co make 
rajah, tussah and pongee silks, 
color and uneven weave are 
teristic. Its durability is good. 
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Delicious Jellies 
and Jams Quickly 
Made With 


NEW 


PEN-JEL 


“NEVER FAILS” 


Every housewife who has spent long 
hours over hot stoves making jellies, 
jams, preserves, etc., will welcome this 
new, easy way to make them—without 
jong boiling or other old time troubles 
and methods. 


With New PEN-JEL only a few minutes 
time is required to make the most deli- 
cious jellies, jams, ete., you ever tasted. 
It does away with long boiling and saves 
hours of watching over hot stoves. In 
five minutes from the time you start you 
can have your jelly cooling in the glass— 
and the cost is less than when old meth- 
ods were used. 


New PEN-JEL is the magic wonder. It 
will jell any fruit juice and thicken jams 
—because it contains the Pectin needed 
tomake the ‘‘Jelly Jell’’. It is an abso- 
jutely pure food product—just pure Pec- 
tin with Cerelose (refined corn sugar) to 
make it dissolve easily, and pure fruit 
acid. With it only a moment’s boiling 
is required, and because it is not boiled 
away the natural pure fruit flavor is 
retained. Just note, for instance, how 
easy it is to make jelly as shown by 
this proved 


JELLY RECIPE 


Put 2} cups fruit juice in kettle (about 
6quart): add 1 package New PEN-JEL, 
stirring until boiling vigorously; add 3 
level cups sugar, boiling vigorously 
from 2 to 4 minutes, depending on fire; 
pour into glasses. 


Every housewife should try this wonderful 
new preparation. It never fails. ou can use 
fully ripe, full flavored fruit and be sure of 
perfect results—every time—without bother or 
worry. Every package of New PEN-JEL 
gives proved recipes for making jellies, jams, 
etc, from every variety of fruit. 


Nearly all grocers have New PEN-JEL. If 
your grocer should not have it in stock, send 
Nic and a full sized package will be mailed you 
postpaid. You are sure to like New PEN-JEL. 
and once you try it you will use it regularly 
for all preserving. See your grocer today, or 
write direct to us. 


leoPectin Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 


This beautiful East- 
man Camera loaded 
with film ready for 
picture taking; film 
developed and print- 
ed afterward free 
ALL FOR $3.50 
Size of pletures 24x44 
No failures—a child 
can operate it. 


‘ Send No Money 
Cut out this ad and send it with your hame and 
Mddress, The Camera will be sent to you C. O. D. 
0 plus a few cents postage. Use 10 days—if 
hot #atisfied return it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 
, ept. Y, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 


—— 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 





“Better Than Necessary” 
FOR BREAD, BISCUIT AND CAKE 
Nothing is Too Good for Farm Tables 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 
Kansas City, U.S. A. 


SHOMONT KENNELS, 
“*The largest breeders 
of white collles in 

the world.’’ 
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Fashion Department 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. Slip-On Dress— 
Certainly your summer wardrobe is not 
going to be denied at least one frock made 
of a printed cotton which comgs in such 
glorious patterns and which are so deco- 
rative in themselves that little or no 
trimming is needed? And here is a frock 


1761—One- Piece, 


that will fill the vacaney. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


measure. 
inch material 
contrasting. 

No. 9922—Popular Blouse Style—This 
pretty blouse style shown has the opening 
at the front and slips on over the head. 
The side body and short sleeves are in one 
with a flare cuff forming three-quarter 
length sleeves. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure Size 36 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1775—Cool Rompers for Wee Folks 
—These cunning rompers were made of 
candy striped kindergarten cloth, but per- 
haps you would rather have them of blue, 
pink, green or lavender calico or cham- 
ray. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 4 and'6 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 36-inch striped ma- 
terial, with % yard of 36-inch plain ma- 
terial. 


Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
with one yard of 36-inch 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and _= address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10c Remit in le or 2c 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pattern 
Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia, 
Allow about one week for the delivery of 
patterns or fashion quarterly 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 


























Why Jimmy Skunk Never Hurries 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 


West Wind had just been released from 
the big bag in which she carries them 
every night to their home behind the 
Purple Hills, and every morning brings 
them back to the Green Meadows to romp 
and play all day. They romped and 
raced and danced away, some one way, 
some another, to see whom they could 
find to play with. 

Presently some of them spied Jimmy 


Skunk slowly ambling down the Crooked 
Little Path, stopping every few steps to 
pull over a loose stone or stick. They 
knew what he was doing that for. They 
knew that he was looking for fat beetles 
for his breakfast. They danced over to 


him and formed a ring around him while 
they sang: 
, 


“Who is it never, never hurries? 

Who is it never, never worries? 

Who is it does just what he pleases, 

Just like us Merry Little Breezes? 
Jimmy Skunk! Jimmy Skunk!” 





Now not so far away but that he could 
hear them very plainly sat Peter Rabbit, 








A Good Mattress Guarantees Restful Shas 





Restful, comfortable sleep means more to your health and 


happiness than most folks realize. 


you get a good night’s rest. 


A “Square Brand” 


comfortable for 


yea i 


years 


That’s because it is made of 
new felted cotton that has, in 
vacuum 
cleaned of every particle of the 
dust that it gathered during its 


the making, been 


felted 
cotton Mattress stays soft and 
and 


Hard work hurts nobody if 


growth and handling. Clean 
cotton keeps its elasticity for 
years; dirty packs 
quickly and stays packed. 


cotton 


Throw away your old, hard, 
lumpy, uncomfortable Mattress— 
buy any one of the six grades of 
the “Square Brand" line—you’'ll 
get your money’s worth the first 
month. 


They sell for from $12.50 to $40.00 and you can buy them in at least 


one furniture store in most every town. 


If you don't find them for sale 


in your town, write us and we'll see that you get one promptly. 


We 


will be glad to ‘tell you more about them, if you'll ask us. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Manufacturers 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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just finishing his breakfast in a sweet 
clover patch. ‘He sat up very straight, 
60 as to hear better. Of course, some of 
the Merry Little Breezes saw him right 
away. They left Jimmy to come over 
and dance in a circle around Peter, for 
Peter is a great favorite with them. And 


as they danced they sang: 


“Who is it hops and skips and jumps? 
Who is it sometimes loudly thumps? 
Who is it dearly loves to play, 

But when there’s danger runs away? 
Peter Rabbit! Peter Rabbit!” 


He is 
for always 
mind it in 


Peter grinned good-naturedly 
quite used to being laughed at 
running away, and he doesn’t 


the least. 

“When danger’s near, who runs away 
will‘live to run another day,” retorted 
Peter very promptly. Then he began the 
maddest kind of a frolic with the Merry 
Little Breezes until they and he were 
quite tired out and ready for a good 
rest. 

“TI wish,” said Peter, as he stretched 
himself out in the middle of the patch 
of sweet clover, “that you would tell 
me why it is that Jimmy Skunk never 
hurries.” 

“And we wish that you would tell us 
the same thing,’ cried one of the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“But I can’t do it,” protested Peter. 
“Everybody else seems to hurry, at times 
anyway, but Jimmy never does He 


says it is a waste of energy, whatever that 
means,”’ 

“rll tell you what let’s do—let’s go 
over to the Smiling Pool and ask Grand- 
father Frog about it now. He’ll be sure 
to know,” spoke up one of the Merry 
Little Breezes, 

“All right,” replied Peter, hopping to 
his feet. “But you'll have to ask him. 
I’ve asked him for so many stories that 
I don’t dare to ask for another right 
away, for fear that he will say that I am 


a nuisance,’’”’ 
So it was agreed that the Merry Little 
Breezes should ask Grandfather Frog why 


it is that Jimmy Skunk never hurries, 
and that Peter should keep out of sight 
until Grandfather Frog had begun the 
story, for they were just sure that there 
would be a story. Away they all hurried 
to the Smiling Pool. The Merry Little 
Breezes raced so hard that they were 


quite out of breath when they burst thru 
the bulrushes and surrounded old Grand- 
father Frog, as he sat on his big green 
lily pad. 

next 


(Continued week) 





CREAM FOR FILLING WASHINGTON 
PIE 


Two-thirds of a tablespoonful of flour, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, two-thirds of 
a cup of scalded milk, two-thirds of a 
tablespoonful of butter, one-third of an 
ege, one-sixth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of vanila, 











Anyone who will follow a simple CerTO 


recipe can now make perfect jam or jelly 
re se kind of fruit. CerTo, the jellifying 
property of fruit, is the reason. It contains 
no gelatine nor preservative and is highly 
endorsed by food. authorities. With CerTO 
you preserve all the color, flavor and aroma 
of fully ripened fruit; boiling period is only 
one minute; no juice is boiled away, and 
expense by Certo Process is less per jar 
than old method. 


ERTO 


(Sureyell) | 
“Mother Nature's Year-Round Jell Maker’ 


Valuable Recipe Book with every bottle. Certo is 
sold by grocers everywhere, or sent postpaid for 35 
cents with Recipe Book. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1046 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, Canada 


Try this Crushed Strawberry Jam 
For this jam it is necessary that each berry be 
broken up. Therefore, crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each berr 
is mashed. This allows fruit to quickly absorb 
the sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries into large kettle, 
add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well, 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hurd for one full minute, 
remove from tire and stir in % bot- 
tle (scant % cup) Certo. From time 
jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the meantime 
skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in 
open glasses paraffin at once. If in 

jars seal at once and invert for 

10 minutes to sterilize the tops. 
Use same recipe for 
Raspberry, Black- 
berry or Loganberry 
jam. 















When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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To Women 
Who Have the Mistaken Belief 
That All Hams Are Alike 


When you go into a market, do you buy “‘just ham,” or 
do you insist on seeing the brand? 


If you are indifferent in your choice, you are liable to get 
a ham from an old animal, tough and flavorless—or one that 
has been prepared without the safeguard of Government 
Inspection. 


There is really a very big difference in hams. And of all 
the millions we prepare yearly, the very choicest are marked 
with the Armour “STAR.” 


We insist that Armour’s Star Ham be firm and tender — 
from selected, young, corn-fed stock. Then it is cured from 
eight to ten weeks in our special Star cure. And finally it is 
smoked in the Armour stockinet covering to retain the rich 
juices and flavor. Of course, it is Govern- 
ment Inspected if it’s Armour’s. 






Always look for the Armour Star, and 
you'll get the famous ‘‘Ham What Am.” 


Write Division S, Department of 
Food Economics, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, for Free Booklets, 
“Sixty Ways of Serving Ham,”’ and 
*‘Make It Better With Leaf Lard.” 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


These three Armour Star foods have 
stood the test of 60 years—Star Ham, 
Star Bacon and Star Leaf Lard—three “ F 
of the famous “Oval Label’’ family of . \ Up rine nenoenes 

i TTT) SSS D. 
top-quality products. : . ear LAR 
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ep es Roofing Products 


; Sold by weight 
..: Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
‘andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


< APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
& % rust-resistant sheets manufactured, Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
_~. Flames, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for thy 
4 Keystone added below _regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Stee! is also 

+ superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


<<. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘er. Sabbath School asin 


By HENRY WALLACE 


4 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 1s copyrighted. 


This statement may not always apply to 








ie by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be nat 





Esther 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 17, 1923. The Book of 
Esther. Printed, Esther, 4:13 to 5:3.) 


“Then Mordecai bade them return 
answer unto Esther, Think not with 
thyself that thou shalt escape in the 


king's house, more than all the Jews. 
(14) For if thou altogether holdest 
thy peace at this time, then will relief 
and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place, but thou and thy fath- 
er’s house will perish: and who know- 
eth whether thou art not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this? (15) 
Then Esther bade them return answer 
unto Mordecai. (16) Go, gather to- 
gether all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neith- 
er eat nor drink for three days, night 
or day: I also and my maidens will 
fast in like manner; and so will I go 
in unto the king, which is not accord- 
ing to the law: and if I perish, I per- 
ish. (17) So Mordecai went his way, 
and did according to all that Esther 
had commanded him. 

“Now it pass on the third 
day, that Esther put on her royal ap- 
parel, and stool in the inner court of 
the king’s house, over against the 
king’s house: and the king sat upon 
his royal throne in the royal house, 
over against the entrance of the house. 
(2) And it was so, when the king saw 
Esther the queen standing in the court, 
that she obtained favor in his sight; 
and the king held out to Esther the 
golden sceptre that was in his hand. 
So Esther drew near and touched the 
top of the sceptre. (8) Then said the 
king unto her, What wilt thou, queen 
Esther? and what is thy request? it 
shall be given thee even to the half of 
the kingdom.” 


came to 


To understand the lesson it is nec- 
essary to study carefully the 
the It 
books of the Bible in 
of the Divine Being 
the other being the Song ol 
Neither is there any re 
Jerusalem, nor to the Jewi 
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or practices either in Judea or Babylon. 


whole 
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The scene is laid in Shushan, the 
highland residence of the kings of Per- 
sia, a hundred and sixty miles north of 
the Persian gulf, where Xerxes, the 
great emperor, spent his days in un- 


frivolity 
for him 


and 
were fighting 


speakable  luxuriance 
while his armies 


both in the east and the west. The 
book opens with a saries of great ban- 
quets to the princes of the empire, ex- 


tending from India to Kg 
closing banquet of the serie 
evidently drunk, sent for his 
Vashti, to appear unveiled be 
drunken crowd. When her respect 


ypt. In the 
3, the king, 
queen 


herself and for the king leads her to 
refuse, she is deposed. In the four 
years that follow, occured the battles 


of Thermopylae, Salamis, Platea, and 
the sea fight of Mycale, in which the 
Greeks defeated the Persians and gave 
liberty to the western worid. On his 
return the choice of a 

made, which is described in Chapter 2. 
Then followed an attempt on the king’s 
life by two of his chief officers, which 


Mordecai, uncle of 
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ekite, Which had been raging for a 
thousand years, was promoted to be 

md vizier or personal representa- 
tive of the king. Mordecai was of the 
royal house of Saul; hence the bitter, 


rcientless hate and implacable revenge | 











that go far to explain the actions of 
two of the chief characters of the book, 
ihe book itself records the preserva. 
tion of the Jews between the time of 
the first return under Zerubbabel and 
the second under Fizra, and it is thig 
fact that gives it is place in the canong 
of Scripture. 

When Haman passed thru the streetg 
of Shushan in the royal state, the one 
knee that did not bend and the one 
head that did not bow was that of 
Mordecai, the representative of the 
people, whose mission it was to blot 
the name of Amelek from under heay- 
en, Haman at first apparently paid no 
attention to the stubborn old Jew; but 
when he was twitted about it he made 
up his mind that he would exterminate 
the entire race. Hence he goes to the 
king with a description that fits the 
Jewish people from that day to this: 
“There is a certain people scattered 
abroad and dispersed among the peo- 
ple in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom; and their laws are diverse from 
all people.” He suggests that it would 
be better for the kingdom if this race 
were wiped out, and proposes that if 
the king will give him permission to 
massacre them all in one day, he will 
foot the bill to the extent of about ten 
million dollars. And the king grants 
the request. 

This decree, in its nature irrepeal- 
able—for the laws of the Medes and 
Persians were, like those of the God 
whom the king was supposed to repre- 
sent, not repealable—spreads conster- 
nation among the whole Jewish race. 
something which was forbidden abso- 
lutely under any circumstances about 
the court, and appears before the 
king’s court. The queen hears of it 
Mordecai puts on sackcloth and ashes, 
and sends a protest by Hathach (one 
of the king’s chamberlains who had 
been appointed to the king to attend 
upon her.) From Mordecai, Hathach 
learns of all that has happened, the 
sum of money to be paid, and is given 
a copy of the decree to give to Queen 
Esther, with the request that she go 
before the king and plead the cause of 
her people. Esther at first shrinks 
from this: she sends word to Morde 
cai that no one is permitted to come 
into the royal presence except by in 
vitation, that the penalty is death ex 
cept to those to whom the king holds 
out the golden sceptre, and reminds 
him that she has not seen the king for 
a month. (It should be remembered 
that this was four years or more after 
she had been crowned queen, and is 
not an altogether surprising thing 
view of the fact that Persian monarchs 
lad anywhere from half a dozen to 4 
hundred or more wives.) 

When, however, under the severe ad: 

.ouition of Mordecai that her life and 
the life of her race depended on her 
prompt and decisive action, she rises 
to the full requirements of the situa 
tion with a courage and tact that are 
really sublime. Mordecai, the strong 
and unyielding, warns her that if she 
should fail she would die, but that de- 
liverance would come from another 
place Chapter 4:14). Here is sublime 
faith in God, if not as a father, at least 
as an overruling Providence, a mightY 
power. Then Esther ordered Mord2"at 
to proclaim a fast in all the different 
provinces of the kingdom. 

The date set for the massacre was 
almost a year ahead, for Haman it 
his superstition cast lots, and the lot 
fell upon a day almost a year from 
the date of the decree. The queen 
fasted three days and then braved the 
displeasure ‘of the man before whom 
the nations trembled; “If I perish, 
perish.” Beautiful young womea 
take such chances, particularly 
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old fools. It will be interesting to fol- 
Jow the story farther and notice the 
skill and shrewdness and thoro knowl- 
edge of human nature which the queen 
manifested in delivering her plea. She 
does not say a word for her people in 
this first interview with the king, but 
simply invites the king and Haman to 
a banquet of wine. Four years’ experi- 
ence in married life had taught her 
the lesson which most wives learn 
sooner or later: that after a good din- 
ner, When the husband is in good hu- 
mor, is the time to make requests 
which it was feared might not be 
granted if the man were hungry. There- 
fore, it was a bit of nice diplomacy to 
seem to have taken her life in her 
hand in order to have the pleasure of 
the king’s company at a banquet, at 
which we may be sure there was noth- 
ing lacking that the markets, the cater- 
er and the music of Shushan, could 
supply. It was shrewd diplomacy that 
invited Hlaman, the king’s present high 
favorite, to the banquet. Even that 
crafty old scoundrel had his head 
turned when he was especially invited 
to this most select and exclusive func- 
tion, to dine to the exclusion of all 
others with the king and queen. 

Esther, with woman’s supreme tact, 
was carefully studying them both. She 
saw that the pear was not quite ripe, 
and when asked, as customary, for her 
request, With the most charming sim- 
plicity she remarked in effect that 
nothing would give her greater plea- 
gure than their exclusive presence at 
the banquet to be prepared for them 
the next day. Haman started home- 
ward with his head among the stars, 
util as he passed out he saw Morde- 
cai, his mortal enemy, in the king’s 
gate, who “stood not up, nor moved for 
him,” and naturally “he was full of in- 
dignation against Mordecai.” Never- 
theless, furious as he was he re- 
strained himself, coolly thinking in his 
heart that his time would come. Once 
home, however, he told Zeresh all 
about the invitation for the next day, 
and then, like most men ever since, 
unloaded his sorrows on his wife. And 
Zeresh naturally told him to hang the 
scoundrel Mordecai and go merrily to 
the banquet. (Chapter 5:9-14.) But 
when he went to the king to ask per- 
Ihission to hang Mordecai, the king 
sent him to lead Mordecai’s horse and 
to proclaim to the people: “Thus shall 
itbe done unto the mam whom the king 
delighteth to honor’—a tardy recogni- 
tion of his life having been saved thru 
Mordecai. Then Haman hastened to 
his house, mourning and having his 
head covered. Zeresh, shrewd woman 
that she was, saw that this was the be- 
ginning of the end. 

Esther, when she saw Haman lead- 
ing Mordecai on the royal charger and 
proclaiming his high standing with the 
king, knew at once that her time had 
Come, and sent a messenger to call 
Haman to the banquet. At the close, 
When she was again asked to make her 
request, exclaimed with all the 
pent-up feeling that only woman can 
bit into her words and tones and 
eyes; “If it please the king, let my 
lite he given me at my petition, and 
hy people at my request.’ Mark the 
Way she puts it: I, your wife, with 
my people, “to be destroyed, to be 
slain, and to perish.” Then changing 
” tone of her voice, she said: “If we 
‘ad been sold for bondmen and bond- 
Women, | had held my peace, altho the 
tlng’s adversary could not have com- 
Misated for the king’s damage,” that 
8, by the destruction of the Jews. 

_ Had amine heen exploded under 
ils feet, Ahaznerus could not have 
been thrown into greater consterna- 
Yon, and he spoke in those brief sen- 
hees, charged with intense feeling, 
_ me all use in time of deep dis- 
that A Who is he, and where is her, 
ad se presume in his heart to do 
0 ag suddenly, this time I imag- 
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she 
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ine how far the roots of this conspir- 
acy might run. No wonder Haman 
falls on the couch on which the queen 
in oriental form reclined, to beg for his 
life, craven coward that he was (and 
as all cool, calculating scoundrels are 
at heart). Underlings note quickly 
when a tyrant falls, and Harbonah, one 
of the chamberlains, exclaimed: ‘“Be- 
hold, also, the gallows fifty feet high 
which Haman had made for Mordecai, 
who spake good for the king, standeth 
in the house of Haman.” It was poetic 
justice when the king exclaimed: 
“Hang him thereon.” The victory was 
won. There remained only, not to re- 
verse the decree, for that could not be 
done, but to send the postmen on their 
journey and command the Jews to de- 
stroy “all the power of the people and 
province that would assault them... 
and to take the spoil of them for a 
prey.” It seems to us a blot on the fair 
name of Esther that she should request 
a second day’s slaughter in Shushan 
when three hundred men and more 
were slain, and yet it tells much for 
Jewish character that notwithstanding 
the permission to loot, we read that 
both in the city and country “on the 
prey laid they not their hands.” 

This book of Esther is not on the 
face of it a religious book, but it illus- 
trates perhaps in a way that no other 
book does, that when a wicked man 
proposes, God disposes. I have not 





touched largely on the printed lesson, 
for the reason that I believe that any | 
profitable study of the lesson must be | 
preceded by a study of the whole book 
and the morals of the times. It will | 
not do to judge people living in Persia 


in that age by any modern standards. 
The significance of the whole book lies 
in this: that unasked, the Lord provi- 
dentially delivered His people by 
means which were the result of the 
free will of those who sought to do 
them the most deadly harm. Men, and 
women too, who hold deadly enmity 
against those who would have done 
them no harm, and undertake to grat- 
ify their thirst for revenge, may very 
profitably study the book of Esther. 





Textile Notes 


“To judge wool goods, ravel both 
warp and weft threads. Wool fibres 
are kinky and cotton straight. In good 
wool, the separate fibers should run 
an inch in length. A piece of goods 
boiled in dilute potash solution will 
dissolve in a few minutes if pure wool, 
but if cotton is present it will remain 


undissolved. <A cloth that is elastic 
and flexible will wear and hold its 
shape. To test for fastness of color, 


expose a piece of sample to the sun- 
light for a few days and compare with 
the original color. The wearing qual- 


ity of nap goods may be tested by 
moistening the surface slightly and 
rubbing. If the nap roughs badly and 


loosens, it will wear quickly. The 
frimness of weave can be determined 
by pulling between the fingers.” 





100d linen should be fine in weave 
and heavy in weight, with that leath- 
ery feel which judges of linen know 
s0 well that they can almost tell by 
the feel the quality of the linen. 
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Noted for Rugged Service 


The Hupmobile’s reputation for 
ability to stand up year after 
year, even under severe condi- 
tions, is common knowledge 
everywhere. 


Back of practically every Hup- 
mobile sale, is the fact that 
the buyer knows that he is pur- 
chasing rugged durability and 


$3 DOWN, $3 A MONTH 


Economy 
Steam 
Pressure 
Cooker 


Cast Aluminum 
Highly Polished 





COOKS WHOLE 
MEAL AT OWE 
TIME OVER ONE 
FIRE 
Bakes, Roasts, 
Frys and Boils 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL — Factory to User Direot 
WITH PANS AT 
AND paseo ls] FACTORY 


$3 DOWN, $3 PER MONTH. 
All cash with order one extra aluminum 
pan free. Cooks beans, tough meat 
or chicken in 80 to 45 minutes. 


SAVES FOOD SAVES FUEL 
SAVES TIME SAVES LABOR 


Make your Payments from the 
Savings the Cooker makes for 
you. We guarantee it will save 
more than $3.00 per month or 
money refunded. 14 & 18 a. oar bert sellers 








Liquid Holds Ship Wt. Each 
Quarts Mason Jars Lbs. 
10 4 pts or 3 ats 20 | $14.75 
14 6 pts or 4 qts 23 18.00 
18 14 pts or 5 qts a | 21.00 
30 20 pts or 7 qts&@10 pt 35 25.00 











«Pans and basket not furnished with 30 qt. size) 
COLD PACK CANNING ONE.THIRD TIME 


Reference—Any Bank in Lincoln 
Economy Pressure Cooker Co., Lincoin, Nebraska 
ADDRESS DIV. 50 








1 Please mention this paper when writing. 





low costs over a long period. 


He knows, too that throughout 
its unusually long life, he can 


count on the Hupmobile for reli- 
able service, and brilliant service, 


and that it will give this service 
week in and week out with re- 
markably slight necessity of 
even minor adjustment or repair. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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venience directs. 


concrete hardens. 





You can build this cooling tank 
with Marquette Cement 


Just a few hours of your spare time and a few dollars’ worth 
of materials are needed to build an efficient concrete milk 
cooling tank on your farm. Do it this way: 


Dig a pit 18 inches deep, as long as required for the number 
of cans you use. Then, using l-inch boards, put together forms 
to provide tank walls 6 inches thick and 20 inches higher than 
the bottom of the tank. This will bring the wall only 8 inches 
above floor level, so that the cans are easily handled. The 
tank bottom should be 6 inches thick. 

Then use MarquetteCement to make a“‘1-2-3" concrete. (Your 
Marquette Dealer can give you directions.) 
with this mixture, placing your inlet and outlet pipes as con- 


Fill the forms 


Make grooves in the bottom of the tank, so that water circu- 
lates freely along the can bottoms, by impressing beveled 
strips of wood into the concrete, which are removed after the 


For a tank to hold 10 cans, 8 ft. long and 3)% ft. wide out- 
side, you will need only 7 sacks of cement, a little over yy 
yd, of sand and 34 yd. of stone or pebbles. The Marquette 
Dealer will gladly assist you in planning other permanent 
farm improvements withthe help of Marquette Cement, such 
as feeding floors, septic tanks, manure pits, sidewalks, or silos, 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Marquette Building, 


Marquette 
CEMENT 


Chicago 


Buy your cement 
where you see 


this sign 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 







oiling at least once a week. 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


4 An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
" eight years in pumping water. 
Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
| Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 


ear. It would 
or9 hours each 


part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 


with one oiling a year. 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 


For full infor- 
mation write 


AERMOTOR CoO. 


Chicago Dallas 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
It gives more service with less attention than 
To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 


Des Moines 
Oakland 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


is 
$4.4 Bar: Renee Betterfiz Je, No ted 





close 6kimming 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


gua 
lifetime against defects in mat ad wor 
manship. Vade also in four larger sizes up to 
jo. 5 1-2 shown here; sold an 
© DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
end ona plan whereby they earn the: own cost 
&: more by what they eave. Postal brings fF ree 
talog Folder 
end save money qb 
GH-DOVER CO.2163 Marshall Bi. Chicago 

























get Galloway's new low 
prices,eave one fou ne-half. 
800,000 pleased cus 
to faultless design: 
C Bat 


ec on war 
new 1923 catalog, 


> Win. Galloway Co. 
ox 227 
Waterloo, lowa 








in colors explains 


Free Catalog i= colors « 
ow you Can save 
gponey on Farm Truck or Road 


agons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 


mS Send for 
it today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
SS Gm St.,Quiney, tl, 








i ik. average cost ot 
a “Camp”? Grain 
Elevator is only a little 
over one dollar a month. 
Write today and get 
the free iacts. 

Our catalogshowscom- 
plete line of Inside and 
Portable Elevators; 
best ways to install and 
illustrations of the 
famous ‘‘Camp”’ Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 


Made 


Sold as regular equipment 
or separately, Fits any style 


or make elevator. Postal 
brings free catalog and tells 
how the “Camp” costs on/y 
a little over a dollar a 
month, Write for prices. 


CAMP MFG. CO. 
Washington, Illinois 
Dept. 4 
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Free 
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Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W. Porth &Co., Winfleld, Hansas 














SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquirles to this department are answered promptly by letter, 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Paying Co-operative Exchange 
Notes 


“Last summer,” writes an Iowa Serv- 
ice Bureau member, “an agent repre- 
senting the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change, of St. Paul, was here selling 
stock in that company. He claimed 
they were selling stock to erect.a mil- 
lion dollar elevator in Chicago and 
that the company had an ‘Al’ standing 
in commercial rating books. It was 
not over six months until the company 
was in the hands of a receiver and now 
I want to know if I will have to pay 
for my stock. I took one share at $60, 
paying $15 in cash and gave a note for 
$45.” 

The Service Bureau receives a great 
many letters along this line and has 
to answer them about the same way. 
Any one buying stock in such a con- 
cern has to recognize the fact that, 
even tho the prospects at the time of 
the sale are rosy, any promotion 
scheme has a hazard. Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has repeatedly warned farmers of 
the risks in buying stock in the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and any farmer 


who invested in the stocks offered 
took a chance. If you gave notes you 


will have to pay them. Receivers have 
to collect all outstanding obligations 
and frequently have to resort to “hard- 
boiled” tactics to get their money. 

At the present writing, we under- 
stand that the receivership in this 
company is a friendly one and that 
there is a possibility of the company 
getting on its feet, if it gets support 
from the members of the Equity. 

In making investments in such con- 
cerns it is a poor policy to give notes 
for stocks as invariably this leads to 
trouble. Investors who haven't the 
cash to pay outright ought to have 
courage enough to say “no.” 

Agents’ promises do not make a com- 
pany and if readers must invest they 
should look*up the organization first— 
it pays. 





Misrepresented the Animal 

A Ringgold county Service Bureau 
member writes that he bought a mare 
warranted to be pure-bred. The seller 
of the mare exhibited the pedigree pa- 
pers but later refused to give them up 
for transfer. He claimed that he had 
never received any transfer from the 
former owner. A was given for 
the purchase of the mare and this was 
sold to the bank which is trying to col- 
lect the money, 

The reader who purch: 


note 


sed the mare 


under these circumstances would be 
entitled to claim the difference in 
value on the mare from the seller as 
with the papers and without them. He 


could rescind the original contract and 
demand the note back If the bank 
was the innocent of the 
note, it probably could collect from the 
altho the signer might 


purchaser 


signer, set up 


a charge of misrepresentation and de 
feat the collection, if a sufficient 
amount of evidence could be gathered, 


Iowa Service Bureau members living 
along roads where construction is be- 
ing done have complained the 
blasting and the results of the flying 
debris. 

One reader says that the 
tion crew advised him against setting 
any more eggs as the blasting would 
probably break them before hatching. 
He wants to know if he can stop the 
blasting. It would be necessary to get 


about 


construc- 


an injunction to stop the work and 
unless the damage amounted to a 
large sum it would not pay. If the 


blasting breaks windows, or does other 
damage which the property owner 
can not prevent, he is entitled to dam- 
ages for the destruction of the prop- 
erty. 














Standard Food and Fur Asso- 
ciation Facts 


The Standard Food and Fur Associa. 
tion, of New York City, sell hares to 
customers in various parts of the Unit. 
ed States and they agree to buy back 
the offspring at good prices. Several 
Iowa Service Bureau members have 
had some dealings with this company 
and thus far the results do not bear 
out the company’s statement that they 
are an old “reliable firm.” 

One reader invested in some of the 
hares and after a while had some ani- 
mals ready for market. She had a con 
tract with the company and_ wrote 
them that she had hares to sell. How. 
ever, every time she wrote for ship 
ping instructions she would receive q 
collection of literature telling abou} 
the fine prospects in the business and 
offering to buy back all stock the 
breeder had for a price ranging from 
87 to $25 per pair, but no instructiona, 

Finally, our reader did send one 
pair of Flemish Giant hares to the 
company. Letters began to come back 
saying the auditing department were 
investigating the matter, payment 
would be made in a few days, and oth- 
er statements, but the Service Bureau 
member has not received the pay nor 
can we get any answer regarding it, 
About all we can suggest is that other 
readers who have contemplated invest- 
ing in the Food and Fur Association's 
animals keep their money. One reader 
who sent in $27.50 for hares received 
an acknowledgment of the order but 
neither she nor the Service Bureau is 
able to get an answer to letters asking 
when the animals will be shipped. 

We find that other people in various 
parts of the country are having similar 
trouble with this company and _ until 
they change their business methods 
we believe they are an organization to 
let alone. 





Law on Canada Thistles 


“When shoul@& Canada thistles be 
destroyed, who should I notify, the 
owner of the property or the township 
trustees, and how should I make the 
notification?” asks a service Bureal 
member. 

The law provides that such weeds 
must be destroyed such times in 
each year and in such a manner as to 
prevent them from blooming or coming 
into maturity. On streets and high 
ways they must be cut down betweel 
July 1 and August 1, except if they 
should reach maturity before July 15, 
in which the township trustees 
may require cutting at an earlier date, 

The township trustees should notify 
the owner in If the order is 
not obeyed costs of destruction 
may be to the property. For 
failure to perform their duty, the tru 
by a fine not 


at 


Case 


writing. 
the 


assessed 


tees may be punishable 
exceeding $100. 

The property owner has a right @ 
call upon the trustees to discharge 
their duty and failure to do the work 
allows the complainant to file charges 
in a justice court against the trustees 


Can People Fish in Rivers? 


A Service Bureau member writes to 
ask if he can prevent people from fish 
ing along a river, he owning the pro 
erty adjoining the stream. The owner 
of the land may prevent anybody from 
going over his land to get to the rivet. 
However, if the fisherman can get oml@ 
the river in a boat, there is nothing bg 
prevent his fishing in the river provi 
ed that he follows the state laws 
this respect. J 

If the fishing takes pace if 4 pond 
enclosed in land, then the owner of the 
land can prevent any one from g0 4 
onto the pond. 
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Our reader 


THE DAIRY 


‘ited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


e 








Cow Test Association Makes 
Money for Dairymen 


An increase during the past five 
year's of 72 per cent in fat production 
and 57 per cent in milk production in 
all the cows tested is the highly cred- 
jtable record of the Byron Cow Testing 
Association of Fond du Lac county, 
Wisconsin. In the fifth annual report 
of the association, issued recenMy, the 
average production of the cows tested 
jg shown year by year. In the testing 
year 1918-19 the average production of 
milk was 5,200 pounds per cow and 
the average production of fat 177 
pounds. Improvements in feeding and 
the weeding out of inferior cows made 
it possible for the members of the as- 
sociation to raise the average produc- 
tion of their cows to 7,232 pounds of 
milk and 268 pounds of fat during the 
second year of testing. 

The improvement in production has 
heen gradual each year since the be- 
ginning of testing. During the testing 
year just closed 377 cows owned in 
twenty-eight herds averaged’ 8,161 
pounds of milk and 305 pounds of fat. 
The average percentage of fat in 1922- 
3 was 3.73, compared to 3.4 in 1918-19, 
showing that the members of the as- 
sociation had profited by the testing 
and had culled out the cows which 
yielded a low percentage of butter-fat. 

In individual herds last year the av- 
erage production ran as high as 11,210 
pounds of milk and 396 pounds of fat. 
The profit over feed cost was $132.01 
per cow in one herd which produced 
butter-fat at a feed cost of 14.8 cents 
per pound. Several other herds showed 


returns over feed cost of more than 
$100 per cow. 
The Byron association has been 


worth a good many dollars to its mem- 
bers in the increased production which 
ithas brought about in the community. 
It is a splendid example of the im- 
provement which a cow testing asso- 
dation can effect in a community. 





Dairy Animals Contribute to 
Country’s Meat Supply 


About 17 per cent of the matured 
dairy animals in this country find their 
Way to the slaughter and packing 
Plants, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. If this 
percentage is applied to the number 
of matured dairy animals reported on 
farms by the last census, and the aver- 
age live weights and dressing yields 
ae used in calculating the beef pro- 
duction, the result shows about 1,502,- 
450,000 pounds of carcass 


beef pro- 
duced from dairy cattle during the 
year 1920. This quantity represents 


hore than 23 per cent of the total beef 
production of the United States for 
that year. Probably 80 per cent of all 
the calves slaughtered are of dairy 
breeding. If this percentage is ap- 
Dlied to the total number of calves 
slaughtered in 1920 and the resulting 
figure Multiplied by the average live 
Weight and dressing yields, the amount 
of veal produced by dairy calves is 
oo 560,647,000 pounds for the year 
The principal 
talise dairy 


conditions which 
é cows to be discarded for 
nilk-production purposes are old age, 
ease, physical defects, low milk 
co nd sterility. Many old dairy 
Pome others that are unprofitable 
ot Produce rs are fattened for a 
, . Period and then sold for beef. 
Baa eroPerly fed such cows make 
emulate 7 altho the tendency is to ac- 
spend far externally and in the 
ns rather than to produce a 
ed flesh. About 85 per cent 
liga carcasses are graded as 
Ale or lower, and the meat is used 
Yin the preparation of sausage 
Canned meat, 


Bulls that are not longer desired in 
the herd for various reasons make up 
a part of the meat from dairy cattle. 
They are seldom suitable for dressed 
beef, a large proportion of the rounds 
being used for dried or smoked beef 
and the remaining portions of the car- 
casses for sausage. 

While the quality of beet produced 
from mature cows and bulls is of lower 
grade, that is not necessarily true with 
respect to the veal obtained from dairy 
calves. Probably 95 per cent of the 
male and 50 per cent of the female 
dairy calves are slaughtered as calves. 
Most of these animals, if properly han- 
dled and slaughtered while young, pro- 
duce a high grade of veal. 





Butter and Cheese Output 
Increases in 1922 
Increased production of about 100,- 
000,000 pounds of creamery butter and 
of 14,000,000 pounds of 
cheese produced in the United States 
last year, as compared with 1921, are 
indicated in reports received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. Production of 1,153,515,000 
pounds of creamery butter, as com- 


an increase 


pared with 1,055,000,000 pounds in 
1921 and with 863,577,000 pounds in 


1920, is reported. Production of 
cheese is placed at 370,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 356,000,000 peunds in 
1921 and with 362,000,000 pounds in 
1920. 

Increased production of ice cream is 
also shown. The department reports 
production from 2,673 factories of 161,- 
020,000 gallons last year, as compared 
with 148,000,000 gallons from 2,642 fac- 
tories in 1921, and with 148,000,000 gal- 
lons from 2,427 factories in 1920. Oleo- 
margarine production fell to 185,000,- 
000 pounds last year, as compared with 
212,000,000 pounds in 1921 and with 
370,000,000 pounds in 1920. The output 
of condensed and evaporated milk was 
1,431,000,000 pounds, compared with 
1,464,000,000 pounds in 1921 and with 
1,578,000,000 pounds in 1920. 





Cleanliness Necessary 

Nearly all disorders or diseases of 
calves, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are caused either 
directly or indirectly by lack of clean- 
liness. Filth, whether it is in feed, 
pens, bedding, or pails and utensils, is 
dangerous to the health of the calf. To 
be on the safe side use nothing but 
clean milk (sweet or sour), scald the 
pails or sterilize them with steam, re- 
move old feed from the boxes and 
clean them daily. Filth and dirt are 
the natural breeding places of many 
bacteria that will cause disturbances 
in the young animal’s stomach. Free- 
dom from filth usually means freedom 
from disease. 





Another Holstein Produces 1,000 
Pounds of Fat 


California Pietertje Bloom Mead, 
bred and owned by the University of 
California, at Davis, is the sixty-sev- 
enth Holstein in the United States to 
produce 1,000 pounds of butter in one 
year. Official announcement from the 
advanced registry office states that 
this cow has just finished a record of 
28,236.1 pounds of milk, containing 
1,004.62 pounds of butter-fat. This fat 
production equals 1,255.77 pounds of 
butter. 

This cow is the third owned by the 
University of California to produce 
over 1,000 pounds of fat. Only 88 cows 
of all dairy breeds have equaled this 
production. At the start of the test 





she was four years and one month old. 














Save Time—Get More Milk — Easy Terms 


A De Laval Milker Will Pay for 
Itself While You Are Using It 


If you are milking ten or more 
cows, you can’t afford to be with- 


out a De Lav 


al Milker. You can 


buy one on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself by the time the 
last installment of the payment 


becomes due, 

Figure what 
your milking 
the time you 
mean the savi 
men; it may 1 


it will mean to do 
in at least one-half 
now do it. It may 
ng of one or more 
nean extra hours in 


the field; it may mean that only 


one man neec 
where all mus 
mean that the 


1 stop for milking, 
t help now; it may 
milking can be done 


by young boys or older men who 
are not able to milk many cows by 
hand now, yet who can handle a 


De Laval just 


as well as any one; 


it may mean that the women folks 


won't have to 
ing; and it m 
as many cows 
the same help. 
advantages al 


help with the milk- 
ay mean that twice 
can be handled with 

Any one of these 
me may easily pay 


for a De Laval in a year’s time— 


they have don 


e so for many. 


Consider also that the regular 


and stimulatin 





g, yet soothing, ac- 


tion of the De Laval Milker usually 
increases milk production, and you 
have another reason for owning 
a De Laval. This increase varies, 
of course; but many De Laval 
owners state that it has increased 
their yield of milk ten per cent, 
and a few who have kept careful 
records have said it has increased 
their production as high as twenty 
per cent, with the same cows and 
care. The extra milk thus ob- 
tained by many De Laval owners 
has helped materially in paying for 
their milker. 

Add to this the fact that it is 
possible to produce a higher qual- 
ity of milk, which often commands 
more money, and you have an- 
other reason for owning a De 
Laval. 

Why not join the army of satis- 
fied De Laval Milker users—there 
are now over 10,000 in use—espe- 
cially when you can buy a De 
Laval on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself? See your De 
Laval Agent or write for full in- 
formation. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 

















XPELL 


HOG WORMS 


OR MONEY BACK 


Costs little; easy to give: doesn’t 


bind. 


trickles down 


Hogs can’t cough up and 
waste “Nuzim’—it’s liquid 


that 


the throat: stays 


down; kills and expels the worms: 
increases weight. 


4 Gal. $4.75. 1 


Gal. $9 (enough for 


128 pigs). Special Veterinary Metal 


Dose Syringe 


ductory 1 gallon order 


8. Tested Anti-Ho 


NUSSLE-ZIMMER CO. 


FREE with intro- 
We pay postage. 


g Cholera Serum $5.00 


for 500 C C. Takes 35 C C for 90-pound pig. 
Complete Vaccinating Sete, ¢7.50 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 








ers 


hawk Portable Stack- 
Write NOW! 


15,000 in use. 
Established 20 Years 
F. WYATT MFG. CO. 
2 5th St., Salina, Kan. 












Known wherever 
hay is grown—Jay- 


and Sweep Rakes. 
Prepare to 

















Vigor is one of the most important char 
acteristics of a dairy cow. 


VIGOR IN HOLSTEINS MEANS -- 


Less trouble to the dairyman at calv- 
ing time -- fewer losses from cows 
or injury to cows through calving -- 
stronger, healthier calves at birth -- 
more rapid gains in the offspring 
from calfhood to maturity -- large, 
steady production under adverse 
conditions. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE™ 4 2 


ae. 
‘eo 
Wf. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY ps We ty 
6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs A, ‘if 
less than wood, Kokomo Fence : 
beaut ifies and protects lawns, p= 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
designs, Allsteel. Write for my ‘se 
catalog and Special Prices. vevaatsacee 


KOKOMO FENCE MFG CO.DEDT437. KOKOMO. IND. 


FUEPE dren eberete 
“ . 
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Reasons inside 
a aeked 
shell fact 


There is something goes into 
the Silvertown Tire from which 
the farmer reaps service. It is 
as real as the seed that goes 
into the ground from which 
grow his crops. 













QUO 





You see it in Silvertown’s rug- 
ged body—tough, slow-wear- 
ing, anti-skid tread—and side- 
walls extra fortified with tread 
rubber to protect them from 
the road ruts of dry, hard-pan 
weather. 






SILVER 
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The experienced farmer invests 
in quality in whatever he buys 
for the farm, with a weather- 
eye on the ultimate cost. 


That’s why he should buy 
Silvertown, the tire with a 


pedigree. 
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THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Silvertown Cord 


“Best in the Long Bun 
IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 


























ELLOWS TONGUE J 
STITCHED WITH 
WATERPROOF THREAD 
STRONG h avy 
GRAIN LEATHER 
WATERPROOF 
UPPER STOCK 









OLID 
LEATHER 
HEEL 


LSOLE LEATHER INSOLE | 


TWO FULL SOLES AND 
TOP OF BEST OAK 
LEATHER 


; SEND NO MONEY 
3S M 
This Offer Good for 30 Days Only 
Every man who wears work shoes KNOWS that the regular issue U.S. ARMY FIELD shoe ts the greatest 
and longest wearing work shoe ever built. Almost impossible to wear them out, so we do not hesitate to 
GUARANTEE them to WEAR 9 FULL MONTHS, They have two full soles, and extra top sole (three full 
soles where the wear comes) and insole of regular sole leather thickness, Metal heel plate, waterproof grain 
leather uppers, practically indestructible, Solid leather ALL THROUG Il—no fibre or composition in entire 
shoe. And our price of 61.98 plus postage on arrival is so much less than the government paid for them, 
that you ACTUALLY buy them at less than HALF PRICK. Every penny returned at once if you are not 
amazed at this bargain. If you cannot wear these sizes show this ad to afriend who can, It’s just like find- 
ing @ 65.00 bill as these shoes cost the government 67.00, 


ORDER BY NO. 1124—state size—and also your choice of soles WITH or 
ORDER WITHOUT HOB NAILS. Only 61.95 plus postage on arrival, if YOU SEND 
QUICK a GORDON BATES CO., dep. 659 





























ORDER QUICK. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Wiggins Bond Mystery 


By MERRILL P. ALLEN 


PLAN eNHNAN A 








CHAPTER XI 


bob and sinker, Beers was 


Hook, 


line, 


gone. The surprise business was booming 
that night, al! right, especially where Bill 
and I were concerned. So was the fool 


bet a high hat that you 
for feeble-minded 


world and pick two, hit or 


business. T'll 


may go into any home 


chitdren in the 





t one of the two, and 
them. would know bet- 
and leave a 


Or course 


miss, and at le: 
probably both of 
ter than to go 
the way we left Bee 
rather excited and we 
was tied tight but 

the use of making excuses? He was gone, 
that was to it. Not that we 
missed his company; we could scrub along 
without that—but the point was that now 
there was no way of actually proving that 
we had not stolen the bonds. People, some 






away 


prisoner 


rs. 
thought 


shucks! 





and 


was all there 


people, would still think that I had pinched 
them and then got seared and given them 
up One comfort was that we had the 
bonds. Mel, because he felt so important 
had put them all in his inside vest pocket, 
but new that we knew Beers was loose 
again, I wished they were in the deacon’s 
safe 

“Just as I expected,” the deacon re- 
marked to Mel, with a satisfied nod. ‘‘We 


have come on this fool's errand to kiil 
time for these young raseals. Doubtless 
they intend to escape into the woods."”" He 


between us and the pines. 


stepped 





Well, our story did smell fishy, and of 
course that old mink would scent it the 
first thing But, to be honest it was 
just what he had expected HIe had said 
so at the star and now you could not 
blame him for repeating it Hie tho ht 
he was right, I'll give him credit for that 

“But [I pointed out, t is the log 
Beers fell over, the way we told you it 
wa 

“And here,” Bill said, swoopit down 
and coming up with a smail tree, “‘is 
what we tied him to. He pulled it up by 
the roots and then used 1} teeth to un- 
buckle the belt Don't ye ? 

‘See here Tobin,” the d 1 snapped 
“*tai these boys in charge and get back 
home.” 

The sheriff had be looking around 
with his flashlight, his eyes 31 ras 
ground a h stomach al i ind he 
straightened up and shook his head. 

rhis leaf mok been all tore up in 
some kind of a rump ] sid 

“What proof is ther i that?” ti den- 
cor vanted t | 

“You don't ul sta the thing 
Joe,” tl ! iff rep iv t derful 
wise alr you i t bb trair : 2 ob- 
serve a us officers of the law has.’ 

“Observe Vv { 

“Oh—the litt things, tl tails. Quite 
often wv ta n of litt t tha 
no ordinary person wouldn't pay no ‘ten- 
tion to and \ make a whole ¢ out 
of ‘em.’ 

More often you neglect the most glar- 


ing points in evid 


Now, now, Joe don't git uppity. You 


don't realize it it is to have the hian- 
dlin’ of a criminal ease like this I've 
been workin’ on it I Sam Hill, workiz 
in my own way me my own lines, ev 
Sin the bonds stol ind I ain't done 
so bad I'y re-covered t bonds,’ 
tapped his v pocket witt 

“and I['r f 1 that 1's iis-¢ i 
the thie tho | ain’t quite | 

yit at ai t bad 1 i ) of- 
ficer, is it 

Ca vou beat it Bill a Lt ao 
the wo ind that old duf V OD 
il t prais lout i t 
to that 1 Wat on ¢ i 
t! V it t i 

i t | do net in aa | t f 
esea 1 deacor su { ge bac 
his 1 

“Rat r lool to n + ] had 

ym i on } own hook bot that,”’ 
Mel ! Cou I don 1 in | that 
that we won't him ag’it 

“Tl am it i 2 t w have n oO! 
the the deacon declared 

kid kiddle, t! word’s as 
good a yours.”’ 

“Sir lo you doubt my word?’ 

‘“*‘No But so fer in this case you ain't 
got ny we you're jest supposin’'. AS 
We say in court, you're basin’ of your 
charge on cir« circumstantial evidence, 
Nov uin’'t you, Joe?’ 

“If you choose to look at it in that 
ligh If the Beers myth has not satisfied 


vestigate that cock-a 
a stuffed python.” 

“Jest what I was comin’ to,”’ agreed 
Mel. “Yessir, jest exactly what I 
goin’ to suggest when you inserted the 
idee ahead of me. We'll go right straight 
down to that old barn and see what about 
that dummy snake. My motty, as an of- 
ficer of the law, has allus been to make 
a thoro and complete investigation of all 
clues relative and connected with the case 
in hand. fetter be movin’, too, for we 
ain’t cuttin’ much of a swath where we 


you, let us iny 


story of 











be. Come on 
has got up 
Beers done, 


kids. If that snake's hide 
and walked off same as Mr, 
somethin’ ‘Il happen to you.” 

So the old wind bag and the deacon and 
Bill and IT started for the barn. I hada 


feeling that “something had happened to 
the dummy just to put us deeper in the 
hole, but our luck was at bat for once 


and we found the 
left it. By the 
it looked se: 


thing where Beers had 
giare of Mel's flashlight, 
rey enough as it lay twisted 
on the floor, big and spotted and _ still, 
Dead or alive. there is something about a 
snake of that size that makes you creepy, 
The deacon drew in a sharp breath. Mel} 
touched the dummy with his foot, and 
when it rolled toward him he jumped 
back. 
“Oof!” he 
folks for 





shivered, “a 
thinkin’ he 


don't blame 
was the genuine ar. 





ticle. I thought so myself when I see him 
in the show, time of the circus.” 

“If you had seen one like this, only 
alive and twice as large, coming in your 
bedroom window, you would have had 
good cause for fear,’ the deacon said, hig 
voice shaking a little. 

“Golly!” the sheriff said, in a nervous 
tone, throwing his light about the barn, 
“Golly! I wish them circus fellers had 
ketched him. Which way was he heade@, 


Joe?” 
“IT don't know.” the deacon answered, 
“There is no good in talking about it. Let 


us be going.”’ 

‘Jest a minute, seein’ as we're here,” 
Mel said “You kids claim that seers 
took the bonds out of this critter?” 

Bill showed him how it had been done, 





treless-like that Beers had cut 


saying c 











the head off and thrown it away. 

The sheriff had a bright idea, as usual 
about an hour after the rest of us had 
thought of it He slapped his knee. “It's 
as plain as the nose on your face,” he 
cried “Don't you see how easy it is to 
rit the connection of the clues? Beers 
stole the bonds whilst Cash and Henrietta 
was at the circus When the show was 
searched, he stuffed ’em down this crit- 
ter’s gullet for safe keepin’ and ‘fore he 
had a chance to git ’em back, Porter had 
got fired and cleared out with the dummy, 
The kids took it without knowin’ what 
was in it. What ry, Joe?” 

“T admit that it sounds reasonable.” 
The deacon stood for a min with his 














chin in his hand “If IT have erred,” he 
finally said | hee your pardon, boys. I 
thought I w doing right If Mi Wig- 
gins and Cra t satisficd with this 
expl tion, IT am 
It cost hir 1 lot to say that. It was 
wl of J nd v, told 1 ; 
Pinat t \ to tal < 1 
“We'l » right u nd see the Wi 
a Put their minds to ea 
then I'll set the machinery o 
i moti to nab Beers Yo 
your dummy alon will you 
ant all the evid | when we eX- 
plain t} to Ca ind Hent i. Lord 
Ile mv heart! What is that 
ynewhere out in th t night sound- 
ed a long, pie} shir It was cut 
short in t middie and was not repeated, 
“Come back here with that light,” the 
deat yelled, as the sheriff started for 
, a, 
Dia ’ hear tha Mei asked, stop- 
] in tt ao 
Hfear it! (e) purs I heard it,” the 
dene voi shaking “Some live 
t y it wa e1 thing ir 
( mi Mel I 
What kind ¢ Lo2 doe 1 snake 
mal 
They ) the denecon said That 
\ no . It sounded lil someone 
} i 1 r ed 
Me! cat his breath. “I ean't tend to 
but o: thir it a time,” he said, in @ 
peeved to i'm po up and_ settle 
this bond ¢ ‘ f tl if theres 
lve inv | ig te ( the murderer 48 
usual There ought to be two officers of 
the law in a town of tl one to han- 


Well, 
close 80 


dle small cases and one 
You fellers keep along 


the dummy, 


come on. 





as not to waste time. nh 
Kids. . . Gosh, but was an awful 
9 


I don’t know how the others felt about 
it, but I that noise had 


got my 


was glad to move; 
goat. It sounded so terrible and 
stopped so quick, as tho what was making 
it had died right ther We grabbed the 
dummy, without stopping to put it in the 
sack, and 1, each carrying an end. 
We were about half way across the pas 
ture when a , 
by the , 
as tho was running 
there with it. Another was 
the directiogn of the Cumm 
on the back poreh 
holding a lamp over their head. au 

“Goin’ to have a _ torchlight parade: 
Mel asked. 

We all stopped and just then, from thes 
lamp, Miss Wiggins’ voice called out thro 
the still air: “Is it hurt, Cassius?” 

And the lantern by the barn answer 


starte 
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lanter: 


Wigginses barn 


popped into sight UP 
and bobbed aroua 
someone 






ymne was 


some 
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“How in blazes do IT know if he’s hurt 
when I can’t find him?’ 


“Did you look in the pen?” 


“Course I did. Think I'd look in the 
well?” 

“What is it?’ the farthermost lantern 
asked. 


“That you, Carrie?’ Cash called. 
pig’s gone.” 

‘Ty heard it squeal.” 

“Thunderation!’ Mel. cried. 
a pig we heard?” 

‘It cid not sound like one 
deacon answered. 

“Murder or pig stealin’—quite a differ- 
ence. We'd better nip it in the bud,” and 
the sheriff started off at a trot, followed 
by the rest of us. 

Bill and I had to travel slower than the 


My 


“Was that 


to me,” the 


others, because of the dummy, and when 
we finally got thru the fence and up to 
the back door of the pig house, nobody 


was in sight. 
‘We'd better put this blooming snake 
out of sight somewhere,” Bill said, ‘‘or 


snake 
up sure to 
times in one night.” 
dummy as far as we 
could into the back room of the pig house, 
where there were some bags of grain, a 
big kettle and such things, shut the door 
and started out to see what was up this 
time. 

In the road we saw two lanterns ant 
found Cash and Mrs. Cummings looking 
for tracks of a pig thief in the sand. 

“What have you boys been doing?” she 
asked aS we came up. “You should have 
been home long ago.” 

“Oh, fooling ’round,”’ Bill said. ‘‘We'll 
tell you when there’s time. There’s been 


somebody’ll see it and call out the 
catchers again. They'd blow 
be April fooled three 
So we heaved the 


quite a lot going on tonight.” 

Cash was terribly cut up about his pig 
and the four of us went back and forth 
looking for tracks like hounds. In the 
garden we ran across the deacon and 
Miss Wiggins. She was leaning on his 
arm and holding her apron around her 
head with the other hand. He was car- 


tying her lamp, still burning, and trying 
to hurry her back toward the house 

‘If that was not the scream of a soul 
in agony, IT am mistaken,”’ he was saying. 


“Oh, Josephus, how  horrible!’’ she 
cried.‘‘ We were sure it was the pig. But 
if it was not—oh, dear!” 


after a lot of talking and guess- 
ing and running around, we all wound up 
back at the pig house and went inside to 
look at the empty pen, as folks go to see 
# dead person’s room. It was separated 
from the room by a low partition, 
and, honestly, it did look lonesome. 


“He wasn’t very big,’’ Cash said in a 


hye Fa 
back 


mournful ns voice, “but he was as nice 
apig as I ever see. Allus ready to eat, 
and quiet and ag ree able.” 

“Thunderation!” the sheriff cried with 
a laugh “What is a pig compared to 
these?”” and he pulled the bonds out of 


his pocket. 


You could have knocked the Wigginses 
and Mrs. Cummings all down with one 
feather, 

‘Oh! Oh! OH!” 

“By hokey!” 

“Mel Tobin, where did you find them?” 

Cash and his sister grabbed them from 
Mel and carried them over to the lanterns 


that were setting in a row on the 
board of the pen. 

“They're ours, all 
“Sure as the 


top 


right!”’ Cash cried. 
Lord made hop toads, Look, 
fixed O. K. now.” 
egins stabbed a look at him. 
‘lam delighted for you, Henrietta,”’ the 
deacon said, in a sweetish voice. ‘‘T felt 
your loss as keenly as tho it had been 
my own.”’ 
Mrs. Cummings 
said, ‘Perhaps we 
“Hands up!” 
We jumped 


guess we're 





smiled at that and 





around; then, 
@s handily as tho we had been going it 
three day for a year, we stuck 
our hands over our heads; for Beers stavd 
in the doorway with a revolver in: his 
hand and a look on his bloody face that 
Meant busi (What poor, pitiful fools 
Pill and I had been not to take that re- 
Volver with us instead of leaving it with 
fim in the woods!) 
‘I will shoot the 


and whirled 


times a 


ness 


first one who tries to 
Mart anything,”’ he promised in a nasty 
volee, “Sheriff, come here backwards.” 

We were all too flabbergasted to think 
of starting anything, and it seemed per- 
fectly natural for Mel to back across the 
floor and stand still while Beers took his 


revolver, then to go slowly back to his 
Place, After that Beers swung his gun 
slowly arcund the circle, beginning with 
Mrs. Cumm ings, who was nearest on his 
right, and roing to the deacon, myself, 
Mel, Bill, Miss Wiggins and Cash, so that 


fach of us got a 


good, chilly look down 
that black muzzle. 


His sharp Adam’s ap- 
ple was going up and down and he was 
Smiling. I never knew before that a smile 
Could make a man look so mean. His or- 
dinary ¢ xpression, which was bad enough, 
“as pious compared to It. 
a, 4 smooth voice, he said: “I have been 
0 much trouble about those bonds to 
a, own without them. Hand them 
Wigei He motioned to Cash and Miss 
their ns, who were,holding the bonds over 


heads ; > 
Paved and shaking so that the papers 


like flags. “Mr. Wiggins, give 
Yours to your sister.” 
was white as a ghost, as he 
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OU don’t know—can’t guess. 

For you don’t dispose of the 
real cost just by doing the job 
of head scraping and valve grind- 
ing yourself. Nor even if you 
pay a garage man for it, do you 
cover hidden costs and perma- 
nent damage that carbon causes. 


There's a way to beat it—at the 
source. Tempered is the motor 
oi] that takes on the two-fold 
task of self-carbon-cleaning and 
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better lubrication. Its double 
quality gives you greater oil- 
ing value plus protecting your 
motor from the costly power 
loss from carbon pile-ups, the 
permanent damage from grit- 
scratched cylinders, the annoy- 
ance, disturbed adjustments 
and tie-ups of your car due to 
repeated carbon cleaning. 

End it scientifically by insist- 
ing on this double-value oil, 


adhams 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


burns to a minimum of carbon that is non-harden- 
ing—so light and flaky that it tends to blow out 
with the exhaust without residue of clinkery grit to 
pit valves, score cylinders or bake on ee heads. 
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passed them over his head to Miss Wig- 


gins. 
“Bring them here,’ Beers ordered. 
“Don't you do it, Henrietta,” Mrs. Cum- 
mings whipped out. 
Beers jerked his snaky head her way. 


oon ” 


Not another old woman, 


he snapped. 


word from you, 


“What!"’ you could fairly hear her eyes 
snap. “Did you call me old? You little 
upstart!”’ 

She took a long, quick step toward him 
and stopped, the muzzle of the revolver 
not six inches from her face. I knew that 
he dared shoot, that he would shoot, and 
I was so scared that I was stiff as an iron 


hite hing post. 

“Tam not yet forty, 
impudence to call me 
than a cat she struck down his revolver 
with her right hand. 

Beers pulled the trigger the sixteenth 
of a second too late and the bullet went 
into the floor. Before he could raise the 
gun, little Cash came thru the air like 
a weasel and caught his wrist with both 
hands In that second, while Cash was 
holding the gun down and before Beers 
could lay him out with a blow, the dea- 
con landed a smashing kick on Beers’ 
knuckles and the revolver flew into a 
corner. Then we piled onto Beers. 

He put up a lively scrap. but in lesg 
than two minutes we had him on his back 
across the threshold, the sheriff and Cash 
holding his legs, the deacon and Mrs, Cum- 
mings each pinning an arm, and Bill and 
I hanging on in between. I presume Miss 
Wiggins would have been in it, too, but 
she did not have a pocket to put the bonds 
in and was afraid to lay them down. 
There were a few seconds of puffing, all 
hands around, and then Mel ordered Beers 
to stand up. 

“Remove the entire population of Hill- 


and you have the 
old!” And quicker 








brook, men, women and children, from off 


me and I will,” he growled, glaring at us 
with one eye, The other was banged 
tight I think Cash did it. 


We all got to our feet, and after taking 
the sheriff's revolver from Beers’ pocket 
backed him against the wall with his 
hands up. His nose was bleeding nicely, 
and when Miss Wiggins saw it she put 
her hand to her throat and looked sick. 
The deacon started toward her, but Mrs. 
Cummings was ahead of him. 

“There, there, dearie,”” she said, moth- 
erish-like, slipping her arm around her. 
“Don't look at him. He’s enough to make 
anybody faint,’’ meaning Beers, not the 
deacon. And they went out, Miss Wig- 
gins leaning her head on Mrs, Cummings’ 
shoulder, 


The deacon with one revolver and Cash 
with another (and I'll bet neither could 
have hit a washtub at ten feet) covered 


Beers while the sheriff got out his hand- 
cuffs. But they would not work, being 
rusty, probably, as he said he had not 
used them for six years. He puggled and 
puggled while we waited, Beers’ eye shift- 
ing here and there and his head shooting 
back and forth and sideways. Even there, 
backed against the wall with his hands 
over his head, he was the slipperiest look- 
ing fish I ever saw. 

“Thunderation!’’ Mel cried, throwing 
down the handcuffs. ‘You kids run and 
git me a couple of yards of clothes line— 
it'll do jest as well. We really don‘t need 
to shackle him, but us officers of the law 
have learned not to take chances with 
such characters. 

We hipered out and around back of the 
henhouse where the clothes lines were 
strung and were just going to cut off a 
piece when we heard a whoop and a yell 
from the pig pen. 

“The snake!” 

“He's coming for us!’ 

“Run for your lives, boys!” 





Then there was what Miss Wiggins af¢ 


terward called ‘‘utter confusion.” We 
turned the hen house corner so fast that 
we skidded into the raspberry bushes, 
and when we got out there was a streak 
that looked like Cash going down the road 
in the moonlight and out toward the gare 
den another streak that bounced along 
like Mel, 

“Suffering cats!" Bill said to me. ‘‘Some 


in there 
And 


fool saw the 
it was the 
seers go.” 


and thought 
they've let 


dummy 
live snake. 


As we stood trying to figure out wheth- 
er to laugh or cry, the deacon sneaked 
around the corner of the house and 
dropped behind the steps, just his head 
showing, for all the world like a spy in 
the movies. After a couple of seconds he 
crept out on all fours, then got to his 
tiptoes and started for the pig house, stop- 
ping every few feet to look and listen, 


When about ten feet from the building, he 


gave two long hops, slammed the door 
shut and ran back out of sight. Really, he 
was brave, for he thought the live python 


was in there, but to us. who knew it was 
only the dummy, he was the funniest sight 
in the world. 

“Come on,” 
and tell him 
go far.” 

We started on a run for the 
out of the first apple tree we 
sheriff's voice called down, 

“Who?” 

“The py-python,’ Mel chattered. 

“You goat!’’ Bill cried. “Which way 
did Beers go? Why don’t you get after 
him?” 

“I—I clumb up here to look fer him,” 
Mel said. 

“Whistle and maybe he’ll come,” 
suggested. 

“Don’t git sassy, bub. 
ketch criminals.” 


I said, 


before 


Mel 
time to 


“‘let’s hunt up 
3eers has 


garden, and 


came to, the 
“Seen him?” 


Bill 


I know how to 


. 
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“And let ’em go again.” 

“That fool deacon and was to 
blame.” lel's voice was “All 
to once—I was tinkerin’ of the handcuffs 


Cash 


steadier. 


—all to once they hollered ‘Snake'"’ and 
ekedaddled. I told ’em to hang to Beers 
but they didn’t, the blasted idiots and 
when I got to where he was, he wasn't 
there.” 

“And there wasn't any snake at all,” 


Bill said, real disgusted. 
“TJ didn’t look for none,”’ Mel said, s! 


ing down the tree trunk like a frog. You 
know how a fat man comes down a tree 
backwards “No, my eyes was on my 
prisoner, but the rest of ‘em chimed they 


python a comin’ over the par- 


seen the 


tition.”’ 





Boneheads!” Bill snapped. “It was 
only dummy.” 

“Him!” 

“Ss Speck and I threw it there so 
nobod yuld see it It must have landed 
on - l rel « ymiething 20 Tf it rt 
of it showed ab e the partition And 
lDbeers $ 1 VY agalr 

P b I said i dummy 
and ho 1 first i t smart 

He's only es rary Mel 
said. e« back ' rtant air lie Il 
be t ! , 1 ‘ ik ! fi Ini init 
short or i rt 

Jus 1 Kd } truc puffed and 
clattered and v yped up the road and 
into the yard is had r the 
snake catchers Oh, boy in't t 
be rie doing when they found that 
they had been fooled for t third time 
that night. Was there ever such a night 
befor: I reckon that \dam had kept 
right on living up to thet could not 
ha remembered one tirit wuld beat i 

TI three of s sturted back to th 
house hut before we got t r the snake 
catchers box were inside t pig 
hous porch were Ed Bower 
Cash m, and inside the sereen 
door was Miss Wiggins in rocking chai 
with a bottle at her nose, and Mrs. Cum- 
mings standing beside her 

They will surely capture the creature 
this time,’ the deacon was saying 

Cash looked down the road, up which 
the whole town was beginning to run 
and remarked that it seemed ‘s tho mebbe 
they would 

Mel snorted They'd be sure to if they 
had you fellers to help ’em,” he said. 
“Next time I need a guard for a prisoner, 
I'll send to the Old Ladies’ Home 

ltuh!’” Cash grunted *S'pose I was 
goin’ to stay there and be et up 1 
Jone Not for all the Beerses and To- 
binses this side of Jordan No, sir; I 
ain't hankerin’ for that kind of an in- 
side job.”’ 

4s I recall the situation, Tobin,’’ the 
deacon put in, you did some running 
yourself.” 

“What officer of the law wouldn't try 
to re-ketch his prisoner?” 

“But you and Beers went in opposite 
directions.” 

“A lot you know about it.’’ Mel blus- 
tered. “Where'd you go?” 

“I started for the hotel, but when Cas- 
sius passed me I returned and closed the 
door to the pig pen so that the snake could 
not escape.”’ 

“Lucky you did, seein’ as there ain't 
any snake in there.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Mel laughed in a sort of superior way. 
“What you saw was the——" 

“Here they come!"’ Ed Bower roared. 
The pig house door was open and the 
boss snake catcher was coming toward us 
3ill nudged me and we both got set for 
the explosion. 

“My friends,” the boss said, stopping 
and looking up at us on the steps, “I am 
happy to tell you that the python is at 
last captured.” 

I looked at Bill and he looked at me. 
Looking was about all we could do just 
then. The sheriff was likewise. We ceuld 
not even cheer with the others 


“We found his capture much easier than 
we expected,” the boss went on, ‘because 
he had recently eaten and was sleepy.” 

“My pig!” Cash almost 

“That was the soul in agony you heard,” 
Mel came to enough to fling at the deacon. 


sobbed. 


Bill took a hand. “Say, mister,” he 
asked, ‘did that snake you caught have 
a head?” 

“A head? Certainly.” The boss looked 
sharply at Bill. “If [ am not mistaken,” 
he said, “you can tell me how that old 
worn-out dummy happens to be where 
it is.” 

Mel stepped in front of Bill. “That is 
a long story and in-volves many things 
and persons which, as an officer of the 
law, I happen to know about. I have 


mighty near worked the case out, mighty 


near, but there is a few questions I want 
to ask you. They’re prftvate questions, not 
meant for the rabble,” with a high-and- 
mighty look at the crowd, “so if you'll 
jest step inside a minute—you ain't no 
objections to us settin’ in the kitchen, 
have you Henrietta?—I reckoned you 


hadn’t—so if you'll jest step inside a min- 
lute we'll investigate the case from both 


lsides You folks come along as wit- 
inesses.” 

| So we all went in and after an awful 
amount of talking, everything was ex- 
plained. When Bill and I went out we 


put our ears to a crack in the snake box, 
which was waiting on the truck for the 
boss, and heard a soft, rustling noise as 





Ss 








the real live python stirred. It made us 
shiver. Then we went to bed. 


CHAPTER Xll 













The wext day was like the day after a 
fire Kiverybody was talking at once and 
telling how it happened. sefore noon 
every human that could walk and most of 
the dogs in the village had been up to 
look at the pig pen Cash ought to have 
asked admission. But he did not want 
any more money; he said ten thousand 
dollars was enough for any man. And he 
was sure of it that tin for right after 
breakfast he and his sister and Mel had 
hired an automobile and carried the bonds 
to Middlebury and left them in the bank. 

The first thing Miss Wiggins did when 
she got home was to go over to Mrs, Cum- 
mings’ house and stay an hour. I don't 
know what was said, but I guess it was 
good, for when she came back past th 
pig house where Bill and I were telling 
whoppers about the snake to a dozen pop- 
eyed folks, she looked all red around her 

id nose. Queer that when women 
good luck they have to cry about it. 
ward noon the sheriff came up and 
that he had a clue to the where- 

ibouts of Beers And, honest, two days 
later Beers was caught in New York. Mel 
went down to get him, and if ever there 
was a puffed up deputy sheriff, that same 
Mel Tobin was one when Beer was safe 
in tl ounty jail. For a whole week he 
did not do a thing but talk. Ie was so 
swelled up about himself that for a time 
we thought he was going to write a book, 
but, thank goodness, he did not 

He had a talk with the Wigginses that 
afternoon in the front room, and _ finally 
they told me to go get Bill and his moth- 
er, I did, and when we were all there he 
made a speech MWe put on outlandish 
Ings and said a lot of puffy things to Bill 
and me which, when it was boiled down 
and the froth skimmed off, meant that if 
we had not helped him a little the bonds 
might not have been found. Then, before 
Wwe guessed what was coming, he handed 
us each a bank book with our name on it, 
and in each book was a hundred-dollar 
deposit made that morning One was the 
the reward for the bonds and the other 
for the python. A hundred dollars! Never 
before had I had enough money of my own 
to buy a fly a pair of mittens. A hundred 
dollars! I don’t remember what was said, 
but the men all slapped us on the back 
and the women kissed us We felt pretty 
sweil 

I went over to RBill’s and had a few 
doughnuts and cookies, then we went in 
swimming with a bunch of kids who 
tagged us around to hear about the snake 
and Beers. They heard considerable. 
When we got back, Cash and Mrs. Cum- 
mings were sitting in the shide of the 
porch, he with his feet on the back of a 
chair, smoking, and she rocking back and 
forth in a little rocker. It was most cow 
time, but she told Bill not to bother with 
the cows until later, for we were all going 


over to the Wigginses for tea. Cash went 
along with me, humming a noise that 
sounded like a tune, and when we reached 
the kitchen, we found the deacon there 
helping Miss Wiggins to get supper. He 
had his coat off and a ruffled apron tied 
under his chin, and, hit me with an oy- 
ster! when I was upstairs changing my 
clothes, I heard him cracking jokes with 
Cash 

When I went down again Rupert was 


there, dolled up as usual, but trying to act 


human, and a little later sill and his 
mother came in. Miss Wiggins smacked 
Mrs. Cummings as tho they had not met 
since the ark landed, and the deacon 
begged to take her parasol. He also took 
Bill’s cap and patted his red head, which 
made his wet hair stick up 

We had a corking supper, I'l say we did! 
The deacon had been pretty frisky, and 
when we pushed our chairs back he 
stood up. 

‘My friends,” he said, “I wish to make 
an announcement in the form of a toast. 
Ahem!"" He held up his glass full of wa- 
ter. “Ah, ahem! Here's to my wife-soon- 
to-be!" and he drank it down, looking 
straight at Miss Wigzins. 

“Josephus, dear,’’ she said, getting as 
red as the berries in the dish beside her, 
“we weren't to mention it until some ar- 
rangements had been made.” 

“Arrangements? What more arrange- 
ments are to be made?” 


“That's right,”’ Cash chipped in. ‘The 
sooner the better, by hokey! Congratula- 
tions, both of you!"’ And we all joined in. 
Miss Wiggins said, solemn- 
like, “‘you appear hilarious at the thought 
of losing me. Oh, Cassius!" 

*“Toodledee!” said 


tickled your luck. 


“Cassius,” 


“Tm 
You 


Cash 
good 


only 


over know 


that, Henrietta.” 

She sighed. ‘After all, I can not forget 
that I have been appointed by Provi- 
dence——” 

“Hold on!” Cash cried, jumping up. 
“There's been another appointment made 
for that job Listen!”’ And holding up 
his glass he repeated the deacons’ toast: 
“To my “wife-soon-to-be!” looking down 
at Mrs. Cummings. 

Miss Wiggins clasped her hands and 
smiled. 


“Cassius,” she said, “it makes me very 
happy to learn of your good tortune.” 

“I'm sort of perked up about it myself,” 
Cash admitted. 
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“My Goodyear Klingtite Belt goes into its fifth year of service this 
year. It has always given me all the satisfaction and service anye 


one could ask.”’ 


=-LEE ADAIR, Wichita, Kansag 





ECAUSE it is specially designed and built for 
farm power service, the Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt stands up to the heaviest duty, year after year. 
It delivers the power, eliminates belt troubles, and 
outwears other belts. It does not separate at the 


plies. 


Needs no dressing; needs no breaking-in,. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are made in endless type 
for heavy duty and in cut lengths for lighter drives. 
They are sold by Goodyear Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many hardware dealers 


VALVES - PACKING 


OOD 





BELTS - HOSE 


RLINGTITE BELTS 





We did the congratulating over again 
with a whoop. 
Miss Wiggins rushed around the table 


Mrs. Cummings once more. 
she said, “I could not have 
relinquished him into better hands.”’ 

The air was full of talk after that, 
when it died down a little Cash put his 
hand on my shoulder. ‘“‘Speck,’’ he said, 
in a voice for all to hear, ‘‘when Carrie 
and [T was talkin’ things this after- 
noon out there on the porch we got to 
speakin’ of you. Uhuh, by hokey, we did. 
We didn't how we was goin’ to keep 


and smacked 
“Carrie,” 


but 


over 


see 


house withoutgyyou iil sort of needs 
company? you ow, bein’ such @ mourn- 
ful, mopin’ little critter Well, Speck, so 
we telephoned to that Wafers’ Heaven—”’ 


“No, no; Waifs’ Mrs 


corrected. 


Haven,” Cummings 


“Well, anyhow, we telephoned to the 
place down country where you hailed from 
and they agreed to look us up. If they 
find we're respectable folks they’re goin’ 
to let you stay here sort as one of the 
family—if you want to. Think it over.” 

So that is how it all happened. Fly high 
over worry! Yes, sir; that is just what 
I am doing these days. 

(The 


End) 
ALFALFA MAKING GOOD GROWTH 
NEEDS NO CULTIVATING 
So long as the stand is satisfactory and 
the plants are making good growth there 
is little to be gained by cultivating alfalfa, 


says the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. A slight inerease in yield is 
sometimes obtained by such treatment, 
but experiments have shown that it is 
not ordinarily enough to pay the addi- 
tional cost, and the life of the stand is 
prolonged but little, if any. 

Under certain conditions, however, cul- 


tivation of this crop may be worth while. 
Where irrigation waters leave a crust of 
silt on the fields, the use of the harrow to 


break it up seems advisable. Also where 
irrigated alfalfa is pastured it is some 


times a good practice to use a harrow to 
loosen up the soil, especially if it is heavy- 
textured. When weeds and grass threaten 
to choke out the alfalfa the life of the 
stand may be profitably prolonged for a 
year or two by harrowing. 

The best implement for this purpose is 
the alfalfa harrow which is a modifica- 
tion of the spring-tooth harrow. The 
spike-tooth harrow may be used on the 
lighter soils, but is of little use on the 
heavy soils. The disk harrow is very liable 
to prove injurious. 
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OF BETTER QUALITY 








THE 
PRODUCT OF 
TROY’S MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN 





If you would know the sheer sat- 
isfaction, comfort and the well- 
dressed feeling that come from 
a correct fitting garment, wear 


HALLMARK 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
Shown in Nainsook, Pongees, Silk Stripes 
and fine Madras in plain and fancy weave’ 
$1.00 to $3.00 at your dealer’s. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Inc., Troy,N.% 


Makers of HALLMARK SHIRTS, MARK TWAIN 
and SLIDEWELL COLLARS 


KALONA 


Drain Tile 


Untiled acres are idle acres, then 
tile. If your land istoo wet any time in 
the year, tile it, If it is too dry, tile it 
Crops never drown out or burn out 
on well tiled land. Drain tile means 
more profits, then tile. 


KALONA HARD BURNED 
SHALE-CLAY PRODUCTS 
ARE GOOD PRODUCTS 


Write us for prices and full particulars 


Kalona Clay Co.,  Kalona, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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The Improved Binder of Today 
Soon Pays for Itself By What It Saves 


Every year the old binder falls off a bit more of 1923 you can’t realize what a vastly 
in efficiency. The owner hardly realizesthe improved harvester it is. You will find 











A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 












Joshua Crabapple says: 
“A conference is a gathering 











where everybody expects” the . % - ; . ' 
other fellow to make conces- gradual decline. Finally comesatime when __ it a marvel of skill and good workmanship, 
sions. 





the risk is too great. Poor cutting, faulty simpler, better made, easier to handle and 
binding, clogged elevators, heavy draft, ready for many years of good service. 
delays, emergency repairs, lost bushels and 
loss of temper— these are incidents of the 
harvest with a worn-out binder. 















STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 
“Josh, I hear yer hired man is goin’ ter 
marry yer eldest daughter.” 
“Yep, consarn him; if he wasn’t so dern 
lazy I'd take pity on him and not let him 
in fer what he’s goin’ to be let in fer.”’ 


Harvest is the critical time when all your 
plans and labors come to a head; go at it 
with trustworthy equipment. Will your 

In the meantime the new McCormick, _ binder stand the test this season? If any 
Deering or Milwaukee binder goes into doubt is in your mind, invest in the crop- 
neighboring fields and surprises and pleases = saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
its owners in a hundred different details. | Deering dealer. Look the binder over in 
If you haven’t seen the perfected binder detail at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
















NO CHAINS ON HIM 
Mike. “A horse just skidded around the 
corner.” 
Ike: ‘‘You’re wrong, Mike; horses don't 
skid.”’ 
Mike: ‘‘Sure, but this was a tired one.” 













THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 





First Barber: ‘‘Nasty cut you've given OF AMERICA 
that old gent, Bill.” CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) U S A 
Second Ditto: “Yes, I'm courtin’ his 


fousemaid; that’s to let ’er know I can 
see ’er Tuesday night.’’ 

































: — These are a few of the strong points in the construction of the Safeguard the harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 

The ——— =e igor, oa, present McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee Grain Binders: twine — McCormick, Deering, International — made now 

ge peal iis < dereniat Peni Better construction - Improved bearings « Lighter draft in the famous “Big Ball” winding in which 6 balls do 

is wislle warns teat Be tn wait: Outside reel support - Grain-saving floating elevator the work of 10 of the old style. Balls are of the old 

No dark brown spots like mine are seen Durable woven straps for canvases - Improved bundle carrier size but have 66% more footage. Arrange for delivery 
On his prolific green-pod bean. Tongue truck for steadying and carrying loads before harvest time. 


And yet, for planting all agog, 

I love that yearly catalog; 

I hail wit hjoy each harmless fable, 
And plant new squashes for my table, 











McCormick, 
Deering and 
Milwaukee 





74 MOUSEVILLE GOSSIP 

















| Grain Binders 
i 
— ; 
H 
ia 
“IT see by the paper that building mate- 
nals are going up. Aren't you glad we 
built our home last fall?” 
TY NATURAL HISTORY 
“Johnny, we have been discussing ele- 
phants; tell the class how to vet down off 
an elephant.” 





F ‘It can’t be done, Ma says you get 
down off'n a goose.’’ 

ER ! Seale 

| IT HAS ITS USES 

The small daughter of the household 

watched with considerable interest the 

purchase of some horseradish When she 
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; 2 arrived at home she finally put the ques- a 
sat tion which had bothered her to her moth- . . . r tr ae ed 
well Fer: Mother, what are we goin to do Castrating Pigs is Surgery BONNETTS BIGB 
} With that horseradish; we havn't any 
rom horse? Will the cow eat it?” ‘ You do not employ anyone to do this 
or you. 
veat sapiaes 2 WORM CAPSULES 
. . . . ] 
RNS: Wie, Arar cnn SOLAR Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery | Worcnu st. noonet: tormma of GENUINE 
“Physic: : "e, fi er, ts verfec 8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N .G 
ieealy,” es ae prone but a simple process, so why employ eased ay ‘al the corms ar csoney bade 
ge: ; : siete Se seba Boe ate expensive help when YOU can do it State Universiites, County Farm Advisors, 
niss just home from college. Look Lo yourself? Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
: develop the arms, I grasp this rod in both Bonnett’s “Big B's.” ORDER DIRECT 
‘AR hands and move it slowly from right to Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 100, %9.00 200, $17.50 
tripes le ft.” ; Vaccinated Their Pigs Special Hog Treating Instruments, ¢1.50. ; 
eaves My sig — NOOSE Sam. admiringly, this season; using OUR method, with “BIG B” HOG MINERALS 
_What won't science discover next? Why, most excellent results. Send for FREE Absolutely essential for strengthening, build- 
if that rod had straw on the other end, booklet viving directions. You can save ing up and vigorizing your herd. ia 
a you'd be sweeping.” one-half the cost of vaccinating. 100 Lbs. #4.35 500 Lbs. $21.00 H 
cate - _ Cc. R. ATKINSON 4 
rw AIN SOME JUMPER, EH? 4 — SERUM ee 15 Main St., Bloomington, ill. i 
ae An engineer was giving evidence in a oe 2117 Leec — . A 
case in which a farmer was suing a rail- Ty i 
Way company for damages resulting from ; 
the death of a cow which had been run Strictly ACME HAY AND MILL FEED co. j 
into by a train, Pure We handle all kinds of N 
e The farmer's lawyer was heckling the f . P - A a ) 
Tica: end kept reverting to his pot A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil HAY AND FEED ; 
on, hich Jas: x - _ 
ne en tell me, was the cow on the and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with Carload lots and ans 20 Bovmest prices—Ask 
le it, fae re ; ° ° . : 
out ansyiutt the engineer became angry, and colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 223 Pearl S1., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
2a ean the question: = 
tatVell i you want me to tell the real durable colors. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
» the cow was bathing in the stream . ° fe? a, 
the other side of the track. But the engine all exposures and really gives the service you have ; iSELF FEEDER 
a her, leaped off the rails, dashed over e . : 4) Place this cup on any 
he bank, and, landing right on top of the the right to expect of good paint. | box or bin and make : 
Cow, strangled her to death without a w] your own self feeder 2 
’ ze, Concentrated Paint . hg he gl } 
cheeses 9 : rite for circulars i 
owe Housewife: “What do you work at, my | S0ld by the pound—You get your money’s worth. | Manufactured by 
_ Door man?” sie Mechanical Feeder Co. : 
rithog Tramp: “At i ; os eh - ‘ ll Fp Yale, lowa e 
: intervals, ma’am. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week lagt year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
150 per cent of pre-war and 117 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
sale price level. From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke,  pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges. cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down in the 
amount of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 47 
per cent above pre-war and 4 per cent 
above last year If industrial stocks 
weaken until they are only 40 per cent 
above pre-war, it is probable that there 
will be unemployment of labor next win- 
ter. This, combined with the heavy pro- 
duction of live stock, would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 
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Bradstreet’s index number..| 150 117 
__CATTLE—At _Chicago 

1,300-poun d fat cattle........ | 127] 118 

1,100-pour SRE OREO. cc ccaes | 126 110 

Canners an a gutters ...5. | 43 9% 

Feeders 120 108 
, HOGS—At " Chicag> 

SN BROOD 0500000480 eas an: ae 

24 6c cha dieu ba0ees | 90) 69 

«ere eave 1 62 

EE iia hk swe sca dh he ee | 75, _ 64 
. SHEEP— At Chicago 

Lambs .. _165| 116 


AND HIDES 


= it Boston 72) 122 


Wo Ot 












































t cl ic i ’ gt 100 

ss __GRAIN _ Bites 

At Chicago— | 
ORE ENS See | 115! 134 
Oats, No. 2 white....... ee 84 110 
Wheat, No. 2 red 105! 105 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ; 96 91 

On lowa Farms— | | 
re : | 117 149 
a 80 115 
ae MILL. -FEEDS. eat 
Cottonsee a], at Milw’ke 154 6 
Oil meal, Mi Iwaukee.. | 134] 80 
Bran, at ee ee re ..{ 115{ 1 
Shorts, at Kansas City... My} 
ee HAY , - 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 1°71). +90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 161] i1] 
OTHER FARM F PRODUCTS _ 

Butter, at Chicago....... wees) 136) —*112 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 123) RO 

Cotton, at New York........ | 203] ] 
Eggs, at Chicago............ | 124 107 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
DE DGhueeeevaechestvans sans | 101 OR 
DMGRbtsKbasedeenikde cee eues } 82] 68 
DGC CRetoscaése hacer abasea | 1 10/ 67 
Bacon 120 85 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | ~ 
ti edecn eke k gna a 5 | 110 127 
DDE occa caacceunan oe | 104] 118 

ats— | | 
te ale obec ke ble als eww cow | af 108 
CS PRR aa | 88 98 
Wheat— | | 
Dt tckceeh hi nee aahabsn | Gs 96 
September . Seb nevueses 1) 96 
Lard— | | 
ee pahbooeen | 103! 8 
SS EE ae e 10] 7 
Sides— | 
EE ee | 80 76 
eee 83] 79 
wins ha PRODUC 
Coke, at Connelsville ........ | Ta R4 
Pig iron, at Bir 1ingham..... 205} 150 
Copper, at eu "Sask ee 93 112 
Crude petroleum, at N. “York 173 100 
Lumber— _ 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington ...... - 234; 157 
Yellow pine (southern), “Ix8| 
No. 2 com. boards..... 221 131 


Yellow pine (southern) 1x6| i 
and 8 B. (finish) ...... 247) 121 
Cement .. : 





















































FINANCIAL SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Bank clearings or capita, Lambs (84 lbs. dowa), 
outside New York, month medium to prime— | 
oy Gite eaten 195] 125 Last week ............ 12.75/13.13/12.38 é r-) 
Interest, 60 to 90 day seeapil Week before .......... 13.13|13.75) 13/13 2 - + 
at New York ............. 125} 117 | Lambs, culls and common | a cpr 
Industrial stocks ............ 147} 104 Last week ............ 10.13/10.25| 9.63 > SS. 10. 
Railroad stocks .............! 72} 99 Week before .......... 10.63|10.88|10.75 ‘ 2& |s4 
JULY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- marae Sante, medium to | | = ry Pe Pe = 
ships are taken as a base, July lard now een 13.63/14.75/14.63 British sterling ex- 
indicates a price of $8.39 per cwt. for Week ‘ict eta esha 146 00/15 13! change— 
heavy hogs at Chicago next July. On | yearling wethers, medium|°" | Last week .......... '$4.867 |$4.625 [95.2 
the basis of July rib sides, heavy hogs at to -S meee | Week before ........ eeaeoe 4.625 {98.2 
Chicago next July will be $6.52 nye aes 9.50110.50' 9.63 French franc— | 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the Riineirieres 110°13!11.00110.88 Last week .......... | .193 | .0658/34.1 
percentage for week ending May 19, Ewes inoue to choice— ; agen Week before ....52<« PRS | ,0665/34.5 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average eg aoe 4.75' 5.00' 4.59 | German mark— | 
ao this week in May: Coal and coke Week before eel eS: 5.13 5.75 3.63 —— — 1 ceri tee 
32 per cent, grain 92 per cent, live | ——————————- Pin Lamesa Wn spo feek before -90002) . 06 
stock 107 mer cent, ore 183 per cent, NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all lpia ete acatientn eal 
lumber 138 per cent, and miscellaneous classes of live stock are quoted at an av- LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


merchandise 120 per cent. These figures 
indicate unusual business activity. 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 


pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1922 averaged $37 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, ag compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 160 per cent of 
pre-war, But even at 160 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is aproximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$50.25 in ton lots 
TANKAGE 


Mason cny t tankage is $55 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE. 

| a 

| 2 

| | 9 

a | o 

| ® | 

3 3) cS 

| Elzias 
Oolols 

Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 

steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—} 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ...... jee one 119.40,10.93 10.75 
Week before ..........)10.25)10.73/10.50 
Good— 
IMR WOCK 202s cccecses 9.80'10.23 10.20 
Week before .......2..| 9.75/10.13) 9.80 
Mediun | 
wast week ..... ery | 9.00) 9.30, 9.38 
Week before ........6. | 9.05] 9.40! 9.08 
Common | | 
last OG. anes nie ikcs | 7.95] 8.20| 8.05 
Week before coeseccee Vol B.v0) ¢.90 

Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down) | | 
Choice and prime— | | 

EERE WERK once cies oo 1 10.80)10.75 10.65 

WOOK SCTORS: 2026 00202 10.08)10.60)10.87 
Medium end good | | 

Se WEE cis +6 aeeewsen | 9.05) 9.49) 9.44 

WOOK DOTORS <sncveceses 9.0 9.63) 9.40 
Common | | 

ee WO. secenacads | 7.20) 7.75! 7.50 

Week Before .cccscoess | ¢.4 7.43 

Butcher cattle— | | | 

Heifers | | | 

i SRO: + ces cnebe ees | 7.00] 7.80! 7.08 

We ¢ befor cecccce | 7.13] 8.20] 7.08 
Cows } 

! WEEK ccosseceeces 6.38) 6.00 Si 

WORK DOTOTS. 645ccne nex | 6.38] 6.75! 5.9 
Bu - | | 

Eee .| 5.88] 6.05) 5.35 

Week before .......02- 6.00] 6.45) 6.45 

Canners and cutter | | 
Lamst week ...ccscccces 1.00) 3.38] 3.88 
Week before ......... | 4,00) 4.25] 3.50 

Feeder steers— | | ] 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | | | 
te SS eee | 7.50} 7.88] 7.80 
Week before ........ 7] 7.93] 7.58 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) e | 
LOGE WEEK .acswecccses 6.98] 7.10] 7.63 
Week before ........ | 7.25] 7.55] 7.45 

Stockers | | | 

Steers | | | 
Ct WORK. cock cwsasnen | 6.38] 6.83] 6.95 
Soe | 6.63] 7.00) 6.75 

Cows and heifers— | } 

LAE WHER sccccsusvess | 4.75] 5.13) 4.75 
Week before 180) 5.95) 4.75 
HOGS. 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week ......... ..| 6.75] 7.10) 7.00 
Week before . ..-| 7.05] 7.33] 7.23 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— =} | 
Sh eee eee 6.85) 7.25) 7.08 
Week befor: = om ae | 7.08] 7.50) 7.25 

Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | 
Last . = At | 6.7 i.2 6.75 
Weel ( f 6.90 

Light 1 | 
La 4 6.95! 6.45 
Wi = A | 7.13] 6.55 

Smoot | | 

BOWS | | 
Lait DRE Sac ck se hose | 5.88] 6.30! 5.88 
W . befo : ..| 6.10 63) § 7 

Rough packing sow (200 | | | 

Ibs. up) | | 
DBE WORK osc acess | 5.68] 5.85! 5.80 
Week before ..........] 5.98] 6.25] 5.90 

Pigs (130 ihe. down)— | 
LAB WEEK cisciccn ne |. | 6.00] 
Week hes fi ore $40008026)000 -; 6.50] 

Stock pigs— | | 

ast week sseessnecessl 5.251.c000)1 5.95 
w BE HONONE «bsacescs 5.50 | 6.05 






































erage of prices from common to choice 
HAY. 
7 
ae 
' is ¢ 
£fi¢gi3 
a els 
E a13 
° Mm 10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
RE UN bn kiekwguhe ates oa 18.90 15.50 
Se MOTORS oh cciacvsalinens 18.75'15.50 
Timothy, No. 1— J | 
Last week ...... ° 
Week before 200m eefes ee 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
SeSt WORK 6...0000600s0 si eo00le100 
WVOOK DOTOTO o.cc0< cece (23.00) 27.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
BsOBt WEEK ...ccccccessfol.t01c0.00 
Week before ......... 21.75/25.00 
tandard— | | | 
FO a ee 19.00(23.00 
Week Hefore ..ccscccsccs 19.00/23.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | 
 WOGK6s 05 besos e's 17.75119.25) 
Week ORI 9-4 cS ae 17.75/15 
Oat straw— | | | 
MMC WOOK SivssSosea ees | 9.25] 7.25/11.50 
Week before ......... 9.25| 7.25'11.50 
GRAIN 
2 vi 
come v 
: é) & 
’ & | a *iés 
ak 2 a ee 
5 EE] 4 a 
6) e) m | Q 
J | | | 
S144; 80 | Y, 17% 
83%, .8 | .88 | .80 
| | | | 
-| -48%| 83 | .76% 
eoleccces $214| 87 | 79M 
4Y— | 
week Art) PPS Peers mmrmrery fee 
before ..|...... eee (ees les 
Oats No. 2W— _ | } | | 
Last week aed | 44 |. 44°) .41 
Week before ..| Uol.e.es| ATH! 43 
Jarley— | | 
Last week ....{ .68 | 
Week before 11] 171 | | 
Rye-- | 
Last week a ee 2 i 
Veeck before . 7715 | | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard| | | | 
; 1 





Last we 1.16 i i.i3 1.11 
Week b 1.2114)1.15 1.181%4/1.16 
FEEDS 
—_—_——_—_———————— = = 

¢ | 2] 4) 2 

Y r ° co 

a. ~ a|& 

fa} oH od fe) © 
o a y = op 
be n S wr g 
- c c 

< Ca | 2 | 
Fe * 

a mM a 1A U 














Bran— | | | | | 

ast 27.60/24.25)° 
PR.00 24.5 , 

Shorts— | | | | 
Last week....]30.50!27.00'27.25!25.00 
Week before, ./30.50/27.00/28.00 35.00) 

Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week..../35.00).....]..... § 

Week before. .]36.00]..... Bary me 16.00} 

Oil meal (o.p.) | | | | | 
Last week,.../41.50} 138.00 | 
Veek before. . {42.50 142.00 | 

Cottonseed (41 | | | | 

per cent— | | | | 
Last week....{46.75] 
Week before. .|46.75 

Tankage | | | 
Last week.... | 165.00 . 165.00 64.00 
Week before.. 65.00 . 65.00'64.00 

Gluten— | | 
TARE. WEEK. ccs |dciccn |eeae | Seen, (ae .. (87.15 
_Week_before..].....{. 37.15 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, ear lots. 


_ LIBERTY BONDS. 














@ 
= ~ 
g | Es 
> eo 
kK o> 
a & = 
ae He: Te hae 
U.S. Liberty 444’s, second—|] | 
SN. MEE. n'a bin anibw ce b-o'ae $100.00'$ 98.15 
WEEE DOIOTS .. wiiccandcees lusts wie his 1 98.22 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third—l| 
Po a ae eee | 100.00) 98.26 
Wy ORE OUE Ons sks Ske x es a lapis $9.00 
U. S. Liberty 4 fourth—|] 
AM ORAL a ec oe beewh | 100.00] 98.17 
Week Heron’... ss occ coeus.s nisSies| *OScO8 
U. S. Victory - | | 
DR GSM. ac cbks oases 100.00] 99.23 
LES ee eee oe Rae 100.00 


MISCELL oie +S gaia PRODUCE 
CES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
Tec, week before 38l4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24ce, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 241,¢c, week before 






before 
before 


week 
week 


last 
last 


rc; klucks, 
hens, 


week 
week 


26c, 














Liverpool—Last week $12.74, week be- 
fore $12.96 Chicago—Last week $11.03, 
week before $11.23. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 51%e 
light native cow hides at Chicago 
clover seed at Toledo $11.00, and cotton 
at New York 28.3¢ Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 70c and oats 34c per 
bushel 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


The exports of wheat the fourth week in 






May were 15,409,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,408,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,944,000 bushels for the same week 
Jjast years. Exports of corn for the 
fourth week in May were 514,000 bushels, 
as compared with 166,000 bushels the week 
before and 3,088,000 bushels for the same 
week last year ixports of oats for the 
fourth week in May were 527,000 bushels, 
as compared with 708.000 bushels the week 


before and 1,668,900 bushels for the 


week last year. 


same 


EXPORTS OF | HOG PRODUCTS 

The exports of lard the fourth week in 
May were 21,769,000 pounds, as compared 
with 18,041,000 pounds the week before 
and 11,669,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 19,606,000 
pounds for the fourth week in May, as 
compared with 23,330,000 pounds the week 
before and 13,320,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


liog per cent 
average, as contrasted with 91 per cent 
fat cattle, 70 per cent for 
per cent for lambs. Hog 
because of unusually large 
prices are up because 

The following table 
centage of ten-year 


prices are 60 of ten-year 
for 
and 108 
prices are down 
receipts. Lamb 
of small receipts. 

gives data as to per- 
average for receipts 


sheep 


and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 


age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 


inating seasonal bias: 





























HOGS 
@ las 
SH/ BE | @ 
Qt a ay | oo 
O22) sz0} § 
$6|\g=5 2 
2°? = ° * & 
April Sto 18 2... 02.5 «--{ 169] 164| 67 
cig | ie ke oe | eee ie peat |} 140! 149! 66 
PAWITAL B RG OG oss oa so vec care'in } 118} 122 63 
April 26 to May 3 .<éé.. { 106! 118] 66 
RN ee NO ac Salto wis ge | 140] 136; 63 
Dit AD 40 FR coh eon | 113; 116] 63 
PR a RO hoe oe at. 129 13 61 
May 25 to EU ee ae | 143) 118 60 
__ CATTLE 
CS kn ae | 141; 130) 84 
AMT 290649 dsc kaa ace | 116] 113] 85 
April Sos ......... ose] ate) 299), oe 
April 26 to May 3 ...... | 113) 116] 85 
MAY 3 60°40 5 skin cacssn. 108 106) 85 
BABS 80 £0. 86 occ 60056 sie { 116; 121] 88 
BURY 38-10 25 osc se wdc | $27] 129 92 
May 25 to June 1........ | 127{ 110; 912 
*SHEEP 
Tl ho eae 135{ 112| 178 
Ari 3S 40°90: one ssaccc'ey 135; 121{ 179 
AUT TO BG 2G: asic ace xs 105} 103) 7 
April 26 to May 3 ...... 2} 97] 83 
May .3 to 10 26s. peerat 94] 110} 77 
Bey 29) 00: AB: a awicowscceus 85! 107 7 
a Cie | a ae 88} 108) 81 
May 25 to June 1........ 96} 25 70 
*LAMBS 
BOT OA OS: oss eka sean 135| 112! 104 
WROri 93° 40-99 <i sccaccs : 135; 121] 101 
April 19 to 26 ...... Paiat 105/103) 101 
April 26 to May 97; 104 
May. 8 t6 10 6.6 iaccwswce ‘ 110 107 
Bae 40 80 86 os casw scat: 5| 107, 109 
May 48:40: 28). ..040%65 a s} 108) «109 
May 25 t to June | [| 125 _ 108 





*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 

tHogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





BABY BEEF WORK GROWS IN 
MISSOURI 
More than 600 boys and girls in twenty: 





five Missouri counties are feeding calves 
for baby beef this year, according to H, 
M. Garlock, of the Mis — igricultural 
extension service. Loc: state and dis- 
trict shows will be neha during the fall. 
Four hundred fifty of the calves are eligi- 
ble for the district show at South St. Jo- 
seph. Buchanan county leads in enroll« 
nent in the baby beef club work with 


seventy-six members. Worth county has 
fifty-one members, while Nodaway with 
forty-seven and Gentry with forty-six are 
also among the leaders. 
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AUTO PARTS 


NE Ww ‘and. used parts for all mckhkom of ears. 
,uy from us, Save money. Write us 
your needs, Mid-West Auto Parts Co., 
1318-30 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, la. 
USE D < cars “ ranted; Fords, Dodges, I Buicks, 
Hupps. Cunningham Auto Clearing 
House, John P. Beller, Prop., 1017 Walnut 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 
municipal bonds, Ample return, with 
safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS 


AIR DALE ‘puppies, farm raised, large 
‘ choice breeding, tracing to. six 

aps pions All-around farm dogs. Amos 

Turner, Wilber, Neb 

BEAUTIFUL snow-white Esquimo Spitz 





please 
Farm, 


puppies, priced to sell. We can 
you. Write for prices. Plainview 
Humboldt, Kan. 
AIKMDALE puppies with breeding and in- 
dividuality. heal watch dogs for pen- 
erations. Farm raised; $20 and $25. Chas, 
J. Allinson, Hampton, Iowa 




















AIREDALE pups from pure-bred parents, 
ho papers furnished, $10 and $15. Gene 
Hayes. Zwingzle, lowa, R. R. 2. 
COLLIE pups; excellent stock dogs; bred 
frol expert drivers. Ss. <<.  ‘Cianey, 
Hardy. lowa. 
FOR SALE—Good, fast und keen prey- 
hound puppies, 8 months old. Write for 
description and prices, Dan Lippold, 
Avoca. Iowa. 
AIR MDALE pups. Eligible American 
Kennel Chab. Large boned and farm 
raiged; good watch and stock dogs, Otis 
Lutz, Lanark, II 
GERMAN and knglish Shepherd pups— 
best does on earth. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hambuyr Minn. 
FOX terriers, any age. 3est rat, pet or 
watch dogs. Some nice puppies to offer. 
T. H. Kaldenberg, Pella, Iowa. 
COLLIE. pups; natural born heelers. Bred 
from expert drivers. Reinhard & Son, 
Ottumwa. Iowa. 
PEDIGRNED = Collie puppies, English 
Shepherd pups and = Airedales. Collie 
Kennels, St. Vineent, Minn. 
FINE pure-bred black and white Fox Ter- 
rier pups Males $10, females $5. Mrs. 
Glenn ©, Williams, Indianola, lowa 
LIVE in southern ‘ Salitenia. where there 
are no winters and every day is planting 
time. One acre, irrigated, intensively cu 
tivated land vithin the corporate limits 
of Los Vogeles by cooperative colony 
method makes you a. living, $1,000 to 
o.000 Het income, and insures future fi- 
nancial independence, from chickens, 
fruits ‘ vepetables Mary COlOnIsts 
make incomes of $5.000 and more Twen- 
ty-five 1 rning $2 or more 
nA one aere, besides 
their greer berries, fruits, ane 
egetil tu sel Acres $1,250 each 
Cash, onthly payments. Runnymede 
Colonic re no experiment. Six yer 
Successful Operation and strongest test 
ui ! articulars free, Runnymede 
"O01 d err Development C« 105-1" 
J or ¢ eum Pids Los Angeljes, Cal, 
SOMES Good Bu Ki aeres, Scott town 
, Ship no improvements; every foot plow 
land seeded down: level good il; 4 
miles est from Winterset $165 acre 
$7.000, 6 per cent. incumbrance; worth $200 
are, 160 acres, Webster township’ weil im- 
proved, hoy tight, good water; 40 acres 
blue gras lif aeres farm land; basement 
barn, crib ho& houses; land rolling; $175 
acre iIncumbrance, $12,000, 5144 per cent. 
8) acres near St. Charles, Ja.; main road; 
hog tight and well improved; good water 
Cave, barn, cribs. hog house and dwelling; 
rolling: 50 aeres farm land ‘0 acres pas- 
ture {150 acre;  incumbrance $6000, 
sted in any of above bargains, 
Cc. Krabiel, Owner, Winterset, 
DAKOTA—Where you can own 
farm. Homeseeker’s rates on 
ads into the state—one way fare 
th three weeks stop-Over priv- 
y prairie farm land sells at 
20.00 to $75.00 per acre. Improved 
farm land according to location and im- 
provements Write for official bulletins 
describing the state and the opportunities 
that are here waiting for you. South Da- 
kota ‘ration Department, 101 State 
Capitol, Pierre, South Dakota 
HARD wood cut-over Mand—Silt loam, 
Clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor gravel- 
ly; close to town; good roads; good 
Schools in the heart of the dairy district. 
You deal directly with the owners— 
ho agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 


map No. 6. North Western 


Land Department, 


and 
vumber 
tanley, Wisconsin. 


Booklet 
Com ipany 


’ 


Look for what you ne 


Sell what you wish through these columns 











THE a 
RATE 8c PER WORD tiitounted as part of the advers 


dver- 

tisement and each initial or full number is counted as one word. 

e charge zoe a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 
accompany ¢ 

Adver rticing ‘orders, stop orders and chanaen {n copy must reach 
this office not later than Thursday, eight 8 before date of publi- 
cation. When a your Ae hE a SA give full details, This 
cuts down correspondence and increases sales. 
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Montana, the land of EXC H ANGES mad 





Moines cows with calves 
= = - Price reasonable. O. B. 
A BEAUTIFUL &0-acre farm; best part of lowa. Route & 
Polk county; good house, good barn, - : : 
corn crib, ete.; niee orchard; every bit 


at foot All 


ed 


Why je | 
= *: DE i 


per Serat F 
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_FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


LLL? OO 


e quickly. We have new 


good farms, good homes and good peo- high-class income property in Kansas 
ple; both improved and unimproved lands City, paying 10 per cent, to exchange for 
may be obtained at low price and easy farms, ranches or other property. Write 
terms. Winifred, in «northern Fergus for latest bulletin. Send details of your 
county, is in one of the best sections of property. jarney Goodman, 1515 Com- 
the state; a few homesteads left. We merce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
bac it lab, Wiclfred psa 160 ACRES well improved, nicely located; 
! ; a ae owner will sell or exchange for smaller 
NOTICh—I have two well improved farms farm, mortgages or income property. 
near Estherville, lowa; level, clean, well Frank Reilly, New Hampton, Iowa. 
tiled, rich corn land; fine neighbors. near 2 
town and high school Want to sell to 
young dirt farmers who want them for ‘LIVE STOCK 
homes. Low price, long time. Write E. eee ats 
Collins, Tipton, Towa, ~DUROC JERSEYS 
MUST sell my farm of 125 acres, 5 miles rh GIST Is RED Duroe Jersey. yearling 
from Clinton, Iowa; hard road, good boar, Sensation breeding, An excep- 
buildings, good water, good market for tionally fine hog. Tom Adamsen, Brock, 
everything you produce; consolidated Neb., Route 2. 
school Write or come and see it. HE. G. —— = aa 
Grossman, R. 1, Clinton, lowa. GUERNSEYS 
TWO fine dairy farms, and an excellent 20 CHOICE, high-grade Guernsey young 
irrigated farm, to trade for southwestern cows to freshen—$115 per head. Some 
Iowa farms. Will not assume big: mort- heifers and registered bulls. Five heifer 
gages or trade for inflated values. A. R. calves at $30 each, express paid. Oakland 
Thornton, 903 J Cedar St., Colorado Guernsey Farm, Mukwonago, Wis. 
Seen ON HEREFORDS 7 
MR. OWNER—If you want to sell or turn NOSES PAARL LAL EPIL PLES 
your farm into income property, ranch, HEREPORDS—Five yearling Anxiety bred 
cheap clear land, or a business, write me. bulls; good bone and marks; sired by 
Fremont Gibson, Hubbell Bldg Des Lord Dandy 5th. Also about 15 head young 


registered, 


Hanson, Ottumwa, 


HOLSTEINS 














tillable. $225 per acre. This is a snap. | REGISTERED Holstein bull. His three 
Central Land Co., Des Moines, lowa. dams averaged 106 Ibs. milk one day, 
FOR SALE—205 acres, six miles west of 40.04 Ibs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- 
Glencoe, Minn.; $110 per acre, A bar- consin Live Stock Association, Apple- 
gain, Write Fred Augustine, Glencoe, ton, Wis. 
Minn. PURK-BRISD Holstein bull and heifer 
GOOD level northeast South Dakota quar calves and yearlings sired by first prize 
ter section, joins live town, with five Iowa state fair herd bull and out of high 
railroads. Bargain. Hans Callsen, Lily, preagducing dams; priced to move, pe 
South Dakota, Hooper. Runnells, Lowa 
A FIRST class 160 acre farm, in Web- RMGISTERED Holstein bull calves from 
ster county. well improved, fine loca- tested stg six weeks and older. Price 
tion. For terms write Mrs. Jones, 920 and up. Charles Otis, Boone, Iowa. 
Zh St.. Des Moines. 
eee ee ee HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
FOR SAL | KO, 160 and 2k) acres farm BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
land. Everett H. Clark, R. 1, Neosho, calves anywhere write lndgewood 
Mo. Write to owner for information _ Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
FARMS WANTED JERSEYS 
namie ; Z DON'T you need a Jersey bull, or a few 
CAST “buyers want farms. De ‘scribe fully gyood cows and heifers? At it thirty 
and state lowest price. R. A. McNown, years, Write us, Htunkydory Jersey 
396 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. Farm, Fairfield, lowa. 
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WALLACES 
Please star 


next availabie 


IBN osclicccatvncces 


may be run at the very rea 
minimum charge $1.60. 
Our readers, numbering 80,000, will furnish 
a satisfactory market for your surplus, which 
can be reached in no other way. 


Write and Send Your Ad Today 


ee ———-—-—- CUT OFF HERE 


§ cents 


I enclose remittance for §.........cccccssccccoes 


FOR ORDERING 


ant or For Sale Ads 


in Our Readers’ 
sonable 


tisements 


per word, 


FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


t my advertisement containing 


issue and run it times in Our I 


Market 


cost of 


words with your 


teaders’ Market 












































kien ase oto JERSEYS. xi ee 
JERSEYS—Financial King line bred bull, 


eleven months old, ready for service, 
splendid individual. First check for $75.00 
takes him. Win. D. Seott, Princeton, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


STAT IONE RY—200 sheets ruled paper, 100 


envelopes, your name and address print- 
ed on both, $1.00. Beute Print Shop, Kale 
amazoo, Mich 

URE crude oil, 55 gallons $7.00; steel 








drum included Own and operate my 
own wells. H. F _ Lowe Peru, Ind. 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. 

Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker 
Bldg... F De s Moines, lowa 
WANTED, man with car, Who can de vote 

his entire time taking county survey, 
and subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, in- 
cluding Service Bureau) me mbership in 


Iowa. Salary guarantee, Vrite Barl R. 
Foster, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ja, 


SEEDS & NURSERY STOCK 


MIL, L IONS a 

Copenhagen Wakefie lds, 
ete. 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, mailed 
prepaid. lkxpressed, 10,000, Tomato 
and sweet potato plants, 300, $1.50; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3, prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, 
$20 cash. Guaranteed safe arrival any- 
where or money refunded Don't take 
chances, order from largest growers in 
Virginia. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Virginia, 


rostproof”’ cab bage ae 


Succession, 





SOY beans, recleaned, tested; Midwest 

(Mongol, Hollybrook), Ebony, Virginia, 
Manchu, Ito San, A. K. and others. Priced 
to sell. Catalog free. Vrite today Funk 
Bros. Seed (C'o., Bloomington, Ul., Box 3. 
PLANTS—Sweet potato, cabbage and to- 


matoes 50c 100, $3.00 
dozen, Postpaid. Send for 
étables and flowering plants. 
501 Paramore, North Topeka 
GERANIUMS, ready to blossom 

$1.75 per dozen; pansies, large 
colored blossoms, 75e per dozen; 
choice mixed, $1 per dozen; asters, 
assorted, 75c per dozen. Sunnyside 
Calamine, Wisconsin. 
SWEET CLOVER, white bloom, 

pure, $5.50 bushel, track here. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia Kan. 


POULTRY 


1,000 Pansies 40c 
prices of veg- 
John Patzel, 
Kan 

assorted, 
richly 
coleus, 
early 
Farm, 


97 pe r cent 
Bags free. 


LEGHORNS a : 

ENGLISH Sing le Comb White Le ghorns, 

large lopped comb hens. Eges $4, 100; 
F110, case, Chicks, $10, 100, Mrs. Ellis 
Abell, Hampton, lowa. 
FOR SALKE—200 Barron strain S. C. W 

Leghorn pullets, March hatched, Will 
make good winter layers. lHriced at 75e 
each for quick sale Square Deal Leghorn 
arm, Maquoketa, Towa, Box 7T79W. 


BARBY chicks l0c, extra quality thorobred 






White or Brown Leghorus, June or July 
postpaid; 100 per cent live delivery fuar- 
anteed G. Roy Wilson Morning Sun, fa, 

ORPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpingtons; splendid Jayers; win- 
ners from selected Hog: tested hens. 
20 years breeder, Eggs $1 § 2.75, 30; 
$3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. Peterson, 


Farnhamvill . Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





BARRED Rock eggs for hate} ing Thomp= 

son and Bradley strains $1.25 for 15 
$6.00 per 160 Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Order direct from advertisement. Arthur 


A. Satterlee, Independence, Iowa. 


__RHODE ISLAND REDS 8 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs, $2 per 15. My 

females were sired by third prize cock- 
erel Chicago show. Frank W. Johnson, 
Monroe lowa ae 
HATCHING eggs, pure Tompkins strain, 

S. C. Reds; heavy layers; line-bred; $6.00 
100 Mrs. J. C. Child, Toledo, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES _ 


ROSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels; 


big boned, 7 to 8& Ibs.; hatched from 
culled and especially mated pens. Eges 
for hatching farm flock, $4.00; special 


pens, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, Prairie 
cS ity, lows y lowa. 
BEST Baby Chicks. reduced “price for 
June, Juty. or our pare-bred laying 
strains; 18 varieties; guaranteed; post- 
paid Mixed, 8c; Leghorns, 10c; Rocks, 
Keds, Wyandottes, 12c; Orpingtons, 15¢; 
Brahmas, 18c. Discount on 500 or more, 
Direction care of late chicks in free cata- 


log Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Jih 
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a Jealousy, by Choice Cumberland. There 
are several very choice ones by Cumber- 
land Mat tdor,. One of the best is Oak- 
dale Cumberland, and his dam is Miss 
Cumberland a champion for the Millers 
two years in succession. She is a Jeal- 
ousy, sired by Choice Cumberland. Oak- 
dale Cumberland is a roan May yearling. 
Then there are some choice ones by Vil- 
lager’ 8 King ies Villager sire they have 
been mating ith Cumberland cows with 
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WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, JUNE 14 

Attention is again called to the Walter 
Wilkinson Angus sale at Evergreen Stock 
Farm, Prairie City, Iowa, June 14, which 
is Thursday of next week. An offering 
of forty-eight head, eight bulls and forty 
females, will be sold at this time. In 
breeding the cattle represent the popular 
Trojan Erica’and Blackbird families, ex- 
cept a few head that belong to the K. 
pride and Queen Mother families. Ten 
of the Trojan Ericas are of the popular 
Evergreen branch, which is more Ever- 
greens than go in any other sale. The 
Evergreen Angus are favorites with Mr. 
Wilkinson and to some extent he is spe- 
cializing in Evergreen Trojan Ericas. 
The female offering includes thirty thick, 
growthy yearling heifers; ten cows with 


calves at foot, or close to calving. A lot 
of the heifers are sired by Elburn 4th, 
highest priced Enchantress Trojan Erica 


bull of the Elba branch to sell at auction. 
Others are mostly by Barr Blackcap, he a 
son of Black Bronson and Capitola C., 
she by Glenmere’ Starlight, by Black 
Woodlawn. The calves are sired by and 
the cows bred to the herd bulls, Elburn 
4th and Barr Blackcap. The bull offering 
includes two good two-year-olds that are 
proved wires of much merit. The rest are 
yearling One of the two-year-olds is an 
Bisa Trojan Erica, sired by Imp. Elegant 
of Tubberdaly, an Enchantress Trojan Er- 
ica imported by the Wilkinsons. This is 


a good straight lined two-year-old, good 
at the head and smooth over the rump. 


The other two-year-old is a Blue Ribbon 
Blackbird, very thick and typy, with lots 
of quality and plenty of seale. The year- 
ling bulls include an Eisa Trojan Erica, 
sired by Elburn 4th, and an Enchantress 
by Imp. Elegant of TT. The offering is 
a choice selection from a good practical 
breeding herd, choicely bred. Two year- 
ling pure-bred Angus steers will be of- 
fered for Sale at this time. The sale will 
be held at the farm, two and one-half 
miles east of Prairie City and seven miles 
southeast of Colfax, the latter place on the 
Interurban railway from Des Moines, also 
on main line of Rock Island railway. 
Parties from a distance coming to Colfax 
should go to the Mason housegand they 
will have free conveyance to The tare, 
See announcement in last week's Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and write for sale catalog, 


mentioning this paper. This is an op- 
portune time to buy good Angus at very 
reasonable prices. Do not miss it.—Ad- 


vertising Notice, 


DAVIS-LUCAS SHORTHORN SALE, 
JUNE 15 


Attention is again called to the Short- 
horn sale to be held at Glenwood, Mo., 
Friday, June 15, by KE. W. Davis, of that 
place, and (, A. Lucas, of Bloomfield. 
The sale follows the Jos. Miller & Sons’ 
sale at Granger, Mo., the two sales —— 
in adjoining counties and on the same 
railroad. The offering includes fifteen, 
bulls and twenty-five females, mostly” 
heifers. The bulls include the Davis show 


two-year-old, Silver Cumberland, a prize 
winning son of the champion, Cumberland 
Choice. Silver Cumberland is a Marr 
Clara and is considered one of the very 


top bulls of the season to go at auction. 


Most of the Davis heifers, which are 
Scotch, are bred to Silver Cumberland, 
and a number are sired by Imp. Bridge 
Zank Landsman. Mr. Tuecas consigns 
eleven head from his good herd of Seotech 
Shorthorns One of several good bulls 
he is selling is a red Jamison Secret, sired 
by Imp. Scotch Emblem. <A full brother, 
a mossy coated red roan called Prince 
Secret, is another of the good young bulls. 
Also a Marr Goldie, roan, by Imp. Bridge- 
bank Landsman. The Lucas heifers in- 
clude a red yearling heifer by Imp. Scoteh 
Emblem, and her dam is Imp. Swinton 


Seeret 2d: also a good red yearling Wed- 
ding Gift heifer, sired by Imp, Scotch Em- 
blem. See announcement in last week’s 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and write for catalog. 
This is ~ fourth sale of the big Short- 
horn sale circuit. Do not miss it.—Ad- 
vertisins: Notice, 


ANNUAL SALE OF JOS, MILLER & 
SONS’ SHORTHORNS, JUNE 14 


June 14, Thursday of next week, is the 
date of the annual sale of Shorthorns from 
the famous 


prize winning Jos. Miller & 
Sons’ herd, at Granger, Mo. The offering | 
Is picked from the best in the herd and | 
includes prize winners of both sex. It is 
fasily one of the best offerings that has 
iloged from this great herd, 


~~ been cat: 
as told in t} 


se columns last week. At- 





tention is 


again called to the strong bull 
Offering, made up of fine herd bull and 
show bull eee Choice Again, their 
last year’s rst prize show bull calf, was 
illustrs ited in the announcement last week, 
He is a valuable young herd bull, as well 
asa show bud for any breeder. A hand- 
Some, thick fleshed typy roan, calved 
March 21, 1922, and is especially strong 
Mm the champion Cumberland blood, his 


fire by Cumberland Matador, and his dam 





Splendid success. Oakdale Hero and Oak- 
dale King 4th, both by Villager’s Kine, are 
among the best. Oakdale King 4th was in 
the Miller herd last year and he has an 


Orange Blossom dam sired by Choice 
umberland Oakdale Hero is a growthy, 
Mellow calf, roan, and just past a year 


Old. He has good lines and is considered 


better than any bull in the Miller offering 
“ year ago. Two heifers by the same sire 
Were in the Miller first prize calf herd 
and are among the many attractions in 
the female offering. These heifers were 
also in the Miller first prize get of sire 


sroup and are among the many strong at- 
Factions that make up the female offer- 
ing for this sale. There are- too many 
food ones to make individual mention. 
a, are sired by and bred to the Miller 
how bulls, and’ belong to the best of 





fcotch families, including several each of 
€ Rosewood, Augusta, Clara, May-. 





flower, Jealousy and Simmer Queen Bess 
families, also choice ones of Gipsy Maid, 
Marr Missie, Jamison Ruby, Duchess of 
Gloster, Miss Ramsden, Flora, Lavender 
and Orange Blossom families. The an- 
nouncement and = other particulars ap- 
peared in last week’s Walllaces’ Farmer. 
There never was a better time to buy the 
best bred and best individual Shorthorns, 


such as go in the Miller sale June 14. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
‘farmer, and arrange to be at the sale.— 


Advertising Notice. 


sneitimtienie OF HAGUE & GIRTON 
HORTHORNS 

On June aes the Hague & Girton Reva- 
lenta herd of Shorthorns at Fairfield, 
Jowa, will be dispersed at auction to set- 
tle up the estate of the late Dr. A. S. 
Hague, whose untimely death was not 
only a shock and sad loss to the com- 
munity in which Dr. Hague lived, but 
also a severe loss to the Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, for it means the loss of 
what promised to be—and was already— 
one of the best Shorthorn herds in the 
entire country. In founding Revalenta 
herd Messrs. Hague & Girton were very 
particular to select only the best bred and 
best individual Shorthorns they could ob- 
tain, and the student of pedigree will be 
impressed with the champion sires or prize 
winning ancestry represented in this herd, 
The herd has been in good hands and 
while its dispersion is to be regretted, 
yet the sale will give breeders. an op- 
portunity to select valuable breed*ig stock 
that will strengthen their herds and can 
only be secured because this is a Maison 
sion sale. The announcement elsewhere 
in this issue gives brief particulars, and 
more particulars of interest will be given 
next week. Write for the sale catalog and 
keep this sale in mind as a great opportu- 
nity for discriminating Shorthorn breed- 


ers. . The sale will be followed on June 
27 by the Raymond Marshall sale at Ollie, 
only twelve miles distant. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for 


catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


ILLINOIS Oe sone. BREEDERS’ 
ALE JUNE 19 


ce elsewhere in this is- 
brief particulars concerning 
the annual Tlinois Shorthorn VPreeders’ 
Association sale, which will be held in 
Galesburg, TL, Tuesday, June 19. Re- 


The 


sue gives 


quests for the sale catalog should be sent 
to A. J. Ryden, Abingdon, I1l., who man- 
ages the sale, and also consigns part of 


Good herds are represented 
assured that the corsignors 
a splendid lot of cattle to this 
will be fifty-five head in all, 
bulls and thirty femates. Pop- 
families are represented, as 
named in the announcement, ant the eat- 
the are sired by good Scoten herd )uils. 
Those interested in buyine should have 
the sale catalog. Write for it to A. J. Ry- 
den, Abingdon, TIL, mentioniag Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice 


NEXT WEEK’S BIG SHORTHORN SALE 
CIRCUIT 


the offering. 
and we are 
are sending 
sale. There 
twenty-five 
ular Secoteh 


Tuesday, June 12, Falcon Brothers and 
L. A. Kolsto sell forty head, four of 
them bulls, at Central City, Iowa; June 
13, Weaver & Garden, Wapello, lowa, sell 
fifty-three head, eleven of them bulls, at 


Uppermill Farm, two miles north of Wap- 
ello. June 14, an offering of forty-five 
head, ten bulls and thiryt-five females, 
will be sold from the Jos. Miller & Sons 
herd at Granger, Mo. June 15, IE. W. Da- 
vis and C, Lucas sell forty head, fif- 


twenty-five females, at 

These sales are no great 
and could be made nicely 
train. See particulars ¢lse- 
issue, and in last week's 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and arrange to attend, 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for catalogs.—Advertising Notice. 


ED ANDERSON'S CHESTERS 


teen bulls and 
Glenwood, Mo. 
distance apart 
by auto or by 
where in this 


Mr. Ed Anderson, of Alta, Towa, a 
Chester White breeder who many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers ar: familiar with, 
did not have the number of pigs to shaw 


us this year he has in former years. Not 
as many brood sow; were retained as 
usual, but the pigs Mr. Anderson has are 
real good ones. Many are by his new boar, 
Iowa Supreme, son of Big Towan, and 
from Model Giantess, by Prospector. Mr. 
Anderson is one of the breed's most reli- 
able men, and we will be much surprised 
if When fall comes some of the top pigs of 
the vear are not found in his herd.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
COBBS& SPOTTED POLANDS 

Some extraordinary fall boars may be 
seen by visiting the herd of Mr. Il. R. 
Cobb, of Ida Grove, Towa. They are the 
biggest, stretchiest and smoothest boars 
we have seen this spring. Among them 
are boars good enough to head the best 
herds in the country No man wanting a 


boar will visit this herd without buying. 
Mr. Cobb’s prices are below the value of 
his boars. He has 120 dandy big spring 
pigs by his own herd boars, Theodore, 
Irish Liberator and Y.'’s Royal Prince. He 
also has a litter of ten, nine of which are 


National champion, Booster. 


boars, by the 
this issue.—Ad- 


Note Mr. Cobb’s card in 

vertising Notice. 

LEVSEN BROS. HAVE EXCEPTIONAL 
HAMPSHIRE HERD 


Levsen Bros., Wyoming, Iowa, have an 
exceptionally good herd of Hampshire 
hogs. They have been very careful in 
selection and mating and have developed 


footed and exceptionally well 
hacked herd of hogs, together with all the 
other requirements. They have about 150 
jigs sired by Villager Lad, Leokout Dale, 
Teh Wyoming, Lookout Peerless and 
Peerless Parole They have several fall 
boars sired by some of these same boars.— 
Advertising Notice. 
JOHN GRANT & SON HAVE 150 PIGS 
Perhaps the best known big type Poland 
breeders in eastern lowa are John Grant 
& Son. Preston, Iowa. They have about 
150 pigs that apparently are doing finely 
at present. They are sired by The 
Guide, by Royal Pickett, out of a Peter 
the Great dam. Also quite a few sired by 
The Comet, by The Sunbeam. out of a 
Long Joe dam. One litter by Royal Pick- 


an excellent 


ett and a few by a grandson of The Clans- 
man. As a whole, this firm has the larg- 
est pigs for age that the writer has seen 
this spring. This firm will very likely 
produce some good herd boars this sea- 
son.—Advertising Notice. 

EMDE’S GOOD POLANDS 


Evert Emde, Wellman, Iowa, has about 
100 good pigs that look as tho they would 
develop into real herd building material. 
Mr. Emde had his share of hard work get- 
ting the pigs thru the March storms, but 
we think he did a good job of it.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 








HAMPSHIRES 


PROFIT SHARING 


HAMPSHIRES 


Sows and gilts, bred or open, either sired by or bred 
to our sensational boar, Hawkeye Marvel 89683. at 
$50.00. Some real show prospects in fall pigs, either 
sex, at $30.00. Write us your wants. We guarantee to 
satisfy. Address 


M. C. Morrison, 


MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 


I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock, tm- 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton’s, a family of noted producers. 

Isom J. Martin, Rt. 9, Kahoka, Mo. 


Hampshires Bred gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 


and spring pigs, cholera immune. 
Free price lists. Special herd records, ear markers, 
etc., for sale. WICKFIELD FARMS, F.F. Sliver, Prop., Cantril, lowa 





Adelphi, lowa 








SHORTHORNS. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Herd of Shorthorn Cattle 


MOSTLY OF SCOTCH BREEDING 


Regular breeders and right in every re- 
spect." Good color, good breeding, good 
ype 

Also some high grade Polled Shorthorn 
cows and heifers, These come from pure 
bred stock, but registration has not been 
continued. Prices right. 


J. C. JOHNSON, 








LYNNVILLE, IOWA 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have a number of exceptionally rugged 
bulls that are desirable for any use Shorthorns 
are intended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
show bulls; several by our Grand Champion 
Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. 

Worth more than we ask. 


























HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
SHORTHORNS 


Herd bull offered: Bonny Gainford, a roan two-year- 
old of compact form aristocratic breeding; five year- 
ling bulls, Scotch and Bcotch topped, red, white 
and roan. 

J. W. GAILEY, 








Battle Creek, lowa 





"HOLSTEINS. 


Nea e 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


A FEW CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of serviceable age, from such sires as K. P. 
Lass, a 44-lb. bull, and Fobes Sadie Vale 
Homestead, whose three dams have the 
bighest milk average in the middie West. 


The Shomont Farms, Monticello, lowa 


Holstein Freisian Kreeding Stock 
For sale—a few excepttonal helfers, grand-daughters 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
herd. LOUIS H. PAPE, Dyersville, lowa 
HOLSTEIN We offer a grandson of one of the 
American champton full sisters. His 


33 nearest tested dams average 334 pounds butter. 
ELTON c ARRISOR, Mill Grove, Mo. 














¥ you WANT Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeks old, 81—32 pure, write 
Kdgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





JACKS 


Extra Big Jacks Cheap 
3, 4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammothsa, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for bust- 
ness, A large herd to pick from and 
not high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 


pore 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oe 


FOR SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Ramboutilet 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions. 


; Animal Husbandry FARM 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


PO 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request, 


F.S.Burch & Co155W. HuronSt.Chicaga 








AUCTION EKRS 


MAKE $100 a Day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


$40 Home study course this month 
$25. This will apply on tultion at school 
here Aug. 6. 

1923 Annual Free 
Carpenter’s Auction School 
17 Years Largest in the World 
818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Then attend schoo! of actual 
experience, We furnish expert auctioneers to con- 
duct all Kinds of sales. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, lowa. 


LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
__ AMES, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard 














GUY PETTIT, BLOOMFIELD, la. 


Live Stock Auctioneer’ 


Strong on service and satisfaction, but not on 
charge. Try me on your ne ext sale 


Live 


C.0. HIGHLAND .!%s AUCTIONEER 
ROLAND. 10W 


R. MM. DAWLEY Live stock Auctioneer 


rairie City, fowa 
W.G. KRASCHEL 22crorzex 
Harlan. lowa 


H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 























LIVE STOCK 








420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lewa 


Jesse Binford & Sons 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshaliCo. 


Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 


Gainford Shorthorn Bulls 


Six choice Scotch bulls sired by Gainford Model; 
also, a good big son of Dale's Goods and one by 
LesTie's Royal. Mostly dark roans of Crulcksbank 
Matchless, Marr Missie, Marr Clara and Duchess ef 
Gloster famiiles, 8. K. Slemmons, lowa City, lowa, 


Choice Shorthorn Bulls For Sale or Trade 


One bull sired by Date’s Reliance out of Wimple’s 
Dot dam, Other bull, Max Commodore. is a Carpen- 
ter & Ross bred bull. Would exchange for choice 
cows or heifers. write er call 
H. LL. Beresford & Bon, 

SEVEN SHORT. 


SHORTHORNS. HORN BULLS 


good condition and priced right. Also three Shetland 








Vinton, lowa 











Pony colts. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa, 
POLLED H EREFOR Ds. 
mannan PARDARALR AAA ARAL ARARAARARARARAR 


Think of it!. A cold, hard dollars- 
and- cone loss. th 
Biers im r 


The loss of 


a5 rom leaving the 
just one sensible w: 4 
‘ir Fe ed the ap = ah 


illustrated book with full infor- 

mation, rite today 

American Polled Hereford Breeders Ass 
710 Ord Colony bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Polled Hereford Herd Headers 


Dale Perfection and Beau Perfection, 21 and & 
months. Outstanding bulls priced to move. Also@ 
few fall Hampshire boars. Addrese 

r. er. O. Peterson & Son, Galva, lowa 














i ER -rOR Ds. 
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Hereford Bulls 


Yearlings and two-year-olds, sired by 


Woodford 41st 


Just what you want. and priced to 


* sell. Address 
LEON G. VOORHEES, ANITA, IOWA 
15 HEREFORD BULLS 
Aged from 1 year to 20 months. Consisting of grand 
sone Of Bright Stanway and Beau Blanchard. Priced 
rigit. Also some choice 8. P. C. fail boars by Eng- 
lish Extreme Type. 

T.M. HAYDEN, KR. F. D..€ RESTON, IA. 


ABSEDERE- Pomvelebad 


Nee ~ 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS — 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—al! of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Motnes, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys H.P. WwW {1kinson. Mitchellville, la. 


Aberdeen Angus Offering 
One aged bull. 
One yearling bull. 
Two bull calves. 
Also a few ray cows and heifers. 
8P RINGDAL E STUC K FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 

















DU ROC J ERS KEYS. 


PPLE LLL LILI LL AS AA 


FEBRUARY 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts 


Welghing 60 to 80 Ibe Double treated for 
cholera and ready tgship. Sired by our 1000 Ib. 
sop of the world’s champion Great Orion 8en- 
gation. $25.00 each. Order direct from this ad, 
one or 48 many as you want and we will give you 
the best of our 15 years experience in selecting 
the animals for you 


L. H. RINNER & SON, 





Noble, lowa 














MERINO SHEEP 


Write for literature and breeders list. 


The American and Delaine Merino Record Ass’n 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec'y Xenia, Ohie 
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With Our Advertisers 


John Bargenholt, Orient. Iowa, has 
around 80 spring pigs sired by Spotted 
Pickett and Captain King.—Advertising 
Notice. 

H. H. Nichols, Cresco. Iowa, has about 
fifty Duroc spring pigs sired by Designer, 
by Royal Patiifinder. They are doing well 
at present.—Advertising Notice 

H. H. Harris, Orient. lowa, has alout 
forty head of Poland China spring pigs 
this spring, of popular breeding.—Adver- 
tising Notice 

I. P. Bailey, Fontanelle, Iowa, is raising 
100 little Chester Whites this spring. They 
@re sired by Northern Spy, White Cloud 
and Bailey's Stamp.—Advertising Notice. 

Dr. J. P. Schneberger, Ossian, Iowa, has 
about 125 Poland China pigs sired by 
Judge Ambition, Peter Orange and The 
Judge. He reports the pigs doing very 
well.—Advertising Notice 

D. B. Cooper, Laporte City, Iowa, has 





























are very enthusiastic Poland China n 
—Advertising Notice, 


Wm. 


Poland China spring pigs by The General, 


by The 


Scl 


L 


King Kole, 
of Liberator.—Advertising Notice. 


Chas. Eberle, a Duroc breeder at Cum- Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, May 26.— erally good. 


berland 


vertising 


this spr 


sired by The Grand Rainbow 


r 


ing 


irader, Stuart, Iowa, has 


achnite, Kole’s Prd@wpect 


and Liberty Boy, a grandson corn in strong hands and not moving to 





that are dandies They 


and Agitator. Look this herd up at 
Moines this fall.—Advertising Notice. 


Carl Zellweiger, 





1eNn, and in good condition generally. Small and peaches. Not much demand for corn” 
grain and grass has_ recovered from at 75c. Eggs 19¢c, springs 35 to 40c.—W, RB, 
79 freezes of the 8th and 9th. Heavy losses Kennedy. 

in early pig crop; later ones doing better. Pettis County, (c) Mo., May 31.—The 
by Feeders hauling corn from elevators; some first seasonably warm days this season, 
Corn planting practically completed; con. 
market much.—Simon Tjossem. dition and stand very good. Wheat gen. 
Oat crop late, uneven and 


























are pigs were about all lost on account of the plenty of moisture and clear of weeds, 


The General | eolg weather. Farmers’ codperative Heavy decline in prices of cattle, hogg 


Des creamery doing a big business and the and sheep this week has blighted the 
price is very satisfactory to the patrons. fondest hopes of many a corn grower and 


Orient, Iowa, has a It shows what codperation can do. Lots live stock feeder.—W. D. Wade. 


fine herd of Spotted Polands and is rais- | o¢ soy beans planted in the corn.—H. F. Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 1— 
ing 80 head of spring pigs He has at 


head of 
Greater 


his 
Pie 


herd a great fall boar by The 


kett 


—Advertising Notice. 


W. Crawford & Son, Osceola, Io 








Jowa, has 84 spring pigs from 11 Spring has been a backward one Oats unfavorable prospect. Timothy mead. 
sows. They are sired by Ideal Colonel, by | looking good; about the same amount of | ows late, short and many are weedy. Clo- 
Valicy Giant. They are nice ones.—Ad- | oats as other years, but a smaller amount | ver meadows very scarce, weedy and altos 
OTS. of corn than usual. Corn all planted and gether rather unfayorable. Locally the 
Jim Lane, Greenfield, Iowa, has 72 pigs the first planting coming up. The early fields are in favorable condition for corn; 
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Keep this herd in mind. 





the > 2 ; 
aa Corn planting just finished. All have q 
good stand on the early planting and are 
harrowing. Cultivation will begin Mon. 


Babcock. 





ILLINOIS ! 
- fohaah C i dk” a day. Wheat good and has commenced tg 
feet Wabash County, (se) Ill, May 27. head. Oats and new seeding are fine, 




































































about forty-five Duroc spring pigs sired ; : Bede 
. e . : ay breeders ¢ Poland Chinas ave 6 igs z ars > a with sprine work 2} 
by a son of Orion Great Sensation Jr. — - 2 Re oo rt — “eee ‘ Re TP ag Farmers behind with spring work, Help Pastures 90 per cent. Garden and pota. 
The dams are practically all by Jack The spurt dbge”' Ig eles Ped Mle ts all hit hc on —? scarce and wages high Wheat headed toes good. There will not be near as man 
Gi: by Pathfinder Giant.—Advertising | 4 8Teat Rainbow boar.—Advertising No- | 714 ican <hs ite ulnwar anoads eS B : ! ar as many 
iant, by uthfinder Giant.—Advertising De and looking good. dats late; clover mea les as there were last year and f 
Notice oon. Ows very weedy and acreage small; tim- scope oe racaes eke te = Hf ioe I Cw 
: : rer - Son cor 19 4 Ae Me ee eee ie Ph gage Hans saches Strawberries and goosebe 
J. G. MeQuilkin, Laporte City, Iowa, a } G a aN E t 120 P “ om Ma ni sac oo ge othy not used for hay to extent. Spring ie a“ All s sata det si aa dc Bs Vv si —_ 
well known Duroc breeder, has about 230 tet peae Be ‘\ " ry ag a ode i an he seeding of clover small on account of dry weg pee Her tad otatlng De 
spring pigs sired by a son of Long Path- Reve lation’s Model, ry ithe gr ind cham- cation’ first cart of Sas Corn plantings lots of cholera. Very few colts and not 
r - _ ae. n “4 ” ™ = Y eve j » ing x ye- f@¢% e "§ par dT ahi To 0 i ianting a a1) 
finder and Orion’s King. by Orion Cherry pion Revelation, Peter Manning rang ia at Dp ee : : s many calves. Sugar and mili feed awful 
King.—Advertising Notice. : piece, Homeland Advertiser Homeland late Two inches of rain May 14 delayed hioh Eggs 7c, hens 14e, springs 20 
bal 3 eee ere Chief, and Young’s Big Jones.—Advertis- work ten days. Stock looks well. Pas- soca ead aa ae ao e Cy 
Wm tonan & Sons Decorah Iowa, ing Notice. tures good Hogs plentiful, $6.59; eggs cream 35c.—J. W. Griggs. . 
ave about thirty-five Poland Chin: 28 ‘ : . : 5° : , stings) 55* arrisor ‘ounty , = 
ave see Fe etna I wien — Mim Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa, are 19c, heavy hens 19c, light hens 15.—C. E. Har riso d C our ty, (nw ) Mo., June 1— 
t The Marvel. : nd Sonne = Big "Te nes. now offering a few choice Holstein-Frie- Courter Rather dry for grass, oats and wheat, 
7 spot erepgihelese Mberp seth (pelts he ete sian bulls of serviceable age at private + tes eT — 1 2 Corn doing fairly well. A good rain would 
1ir pigs are doing fine.—Advertising ; owe ’ ae : -Ir p Sicha McDonough County, (w) II., June 1.— 
N , sale These bulls are sired by K. P. Lass : ‘ do a great deal of good. Oats will be 
poaneee. a 44-pound bull, and Fobes Sadie Vale Wheat fair; oats short; hay short and less short Stek doing very well Some ho 
M. T. Anderson, Duroc Jersey breeder ste: "hose eA ; have high- acreage, Quite a lot of corn planted over; Sige ae! 's Bs 
‘ 4 , ; Homestead, whose three dams hay igh : ; not doing very well Corn is nearly all 
of Laporte City. Iowa, has about fifty est milk average in middle west. Every generally a good stand; large per cent losited. “Ground 4 a an ahi H 
pigs sired by Orion Great Sensation Jr., one of these bulls is a very likely looking plowed over once. A large crop of pigs <heaagbins Webcal hear onl gabe be her tin che gs 
Great Orion Fashion, by Great Orion Sen- prospect and should be an attraction to farrowed but a larger per cent lost. Also are so low in price the farmers are more 
— _— sete ner ho ago by Path- anybody looking for a real good dairy bull. al ant ih Midhiihie nes Wheat. $1.04: discouraged than ever and what they buy 
inder Giant.—Advertising Notice ‘rtising N 2, . Se eee ee > ? eas es is very high.—S. Meredi 
‘ . a 9s ne AEVSUGAE BOK - — corn 74 to 79c, oats 39c. Good showers in is very high.—S. Meredith. 
M. Attie Souder, of Rockwell City, Iowa, H. R. Humphrey, West Union, has jaces, needing rain ir thers.—W. M . nin Gan 
is offering Hampshire sow pigs of Mapeh about sixty-five Spotted Poland China } coisas et eeeren — sa FEED PRICES BASED ON CHEMICAL ' 
and April farrow. These are of Gen@ral | pigs sired’ by Model 1st, by Twentieth | Dailey. ; o ANALYSIS | 
Se Look ——— and Me sumer Sncggt 3 ‘en = Peter Pan Boy, rid ‘ Cc a ( ag A , » pit orn The qtftations given in this table exe 
breeding Mention Vallaces ‘armer eter mn Mr. umphrey is recently lelds too wet to cultivate; slob daidetne press the comparative value of these feedg =— 
when writing Advertising Notice purchased a new »sngrthors herd bull thinking of going in with 1 order to based on their chemical analyses, using a hz 
S. O. Smalling & Son, of Laporte City known at Dale's Bler de by Doumle Dale. clean out weeds. Alfalfa making a larg vauation of 1.2 cents per pound for 
Iowa have ibout seventy-five Duroc by Avondale He is a M irr Marigold and growth and what little el ca starch, 3 cents a pound for fat and 5 centg J 
pigs 5 = b t Pathmaste boar, Pat} = sige mp tin we peat tcp Al = No the drouth and winter is looking well. per pound for protein { | 
Timi Mijo nd Cornerstor They sruska fo ome time.—Advertising No- iiganeer whe eee : ; 
have a new bear in the herd sired bs tice evators paying 7c for corn; farmer feed- ; GRAINS 
Stilts.—Advertising Notice. “aie ange ~ oo a ons ng J0c for a : _ HA 
. , putter-fat sc for hens.—Zel . Gree 
John Conrad, Conrad lowa has about h F C . . a 
105 pigs sired by Pathfinder Again. by Fresh From the Country - o8 
Pathfinder; Fireworks, by Giant's Rival, | MISSOURI EFI 
and Ovation, the boar owned by Bob’ , Jackson County, (we) Mo., May 26.— ‘og 7 
re ewe. ee, COMPES ® pis 1OWA The rainfall has been very light during the : a 
are looking tip top.—Advertising Notice : 5 ene poe ; % Atse lee ear Corn, No. 2 $0.80 r 
Page County, (sw) Iowa, June 2.—A winter and spring and this has retarded I Riasietian vane oan en eee ice : I 
i alii “ta Cite. Tow has ; ; csah tae Sapte hse pate SPAN own tsa isslvsae coisas aeaee eee AT 
o Be i oa age Soe ao i, : is twenty-four mile run in country yester- the growth of most. crops raat ain “excel a : 
\ Spotter 0 I ! ins . z ht MVE PEPER OL TEEN UNME TUS Tor Se é 
sired by Buckey: recs by Glant | @ty showed crops in fine shape. Many | blooming, but has very short straw. Bugs Rye | a | } 
sire: ) fuckeye's prover, by Gi . ; rer} RYE no cseeseese Pee a ae | 5 ff 
Improver, Taylor's Prine by Y.’s Royal cultivating corn, Ground in fine order. have damaged alfalfa fields and are hurt- WP oo ass cea ST Re 92 b 
Prince 24, and King Bouncer 2d, a grand- | Some replanting the last three or four [| ing the clover. Due to cold weather re- | Soy bean duioskomw asene”s { 1.60 ( 
son of Arch Back Ning Advertising No- days of May. Alfalfa very promising and cently apples are dropping, but small **ROUGHAGE . t! 
tice one of the best crops raised in Page coun- | fruits are in fairly good condition.—Isaac - : a ——< : 
Kneppe & S« enthusiast Po- ty More of it would be better.—B. E. I Wah | ® al 
Ay “ f ego 9 Louis County, (se) lows June 1 Grundy County, (ne) Mo., May 28.—This | : 
Tl ut , 7 poy Le 6 Weather is warming up some of late and has |} na cold, backward spring for er Dp 5 
‘e aa red | Colun in ¢ : the recent rains have helped out wonder- growt moisture just about right and 83 
“ Retinitis hn Beh : lly, altho eve t is quite bael ard ar work well in hance -aniantine of ; : vo 
ant, Columbian G °d R tir full farn well in hand. Replanting f — 
bow and Evidence Advertising Notice Corn pla hias be f ed and con- early planted cor quite general, ow Cl Jet ha -. $24.00 al 
M. V. Mill Lawler, Towa. has about siderable replonting done, owing to ¢ mostly t work of insect pests. Win- teat _ Chbleisk ste drapes cages ia a t 
ai a Hel ‘ I , I ; : . RROREVERED | 9\0 W586 9/6 W ie ow e084 0500608 0:8 bale oe oo 1 
rail es very unfavorable conditions, as all seed ter wheat in f condition, a somewhat Oat straw 14.80 . 
was fir class Some cult atio of t reduced icreag Inc P i P A RO AN 2b wh 6 (Sa a 0a Bin we nla ee rk aS ti 
early planting has begut Weeds sare t taken i beat to be planted in t COMMERCIAL FEEDS 4 
ling rood start in some fields. Small corn and a a hay crop. The net pig ET ER ER OPE eae ree Senet hed mee e- $31.60 —, 
y o tter : 7 ‘ ‘ S s 34.00 
j grain and grass are looking better Gar cro j ome above normal, tho m is Short cece ee cee scree eeverececene 34 
t dens are doing well and most fruit is large as last fall's plan called for Hardly Pee tere : 52S es. 9 sci he al Li el | re ory 
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Champion, Marshall 





Joffre. 


All 
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Four Daughters of the Champion, Cumberland Gift, One a Full Sister to the 


in Sale. 


them. The best of Seotch families are represented, as follows, (in alphabetical order): Augusta, Acanthus, Bessie, Butterfly, Clara, Clipper, Claudia, Countess, 
Duchess of Gloster, Golden Drop, Kilblean Beauty, 


REVALENTA FARMS , Write for the s 


BS R. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa, holds his Shorthorn Sale June 27. The two farms are only 12 miles apart 


Lavender, Marigold, Nor 


ale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. a s SPO 
Kraschel & Mason, Aucts. Hi. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. Fairfield, lowa ' 


TAI 


Two 





Accredited Scotch Shorthorns 


At Revalenta Farm 7! miles northwest of 


Fairfield, lowa, Tuesday, June 26 


70 Head—15 Bulis, 55 Females; 35 Bred Cows and Heifers; 10 
open Heifers; 10 Cows with Calves at foot. Federal Accredited Herd. 
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The dispersion of Revalenta herd made necessary by the death of Dr. Hague 
will give breeders an opportunity to select the very choicest of Shorthorn breeding 
stock, breeding stock that otherwise would be priceless. No herd has been more care- 
fully built up with regard to breeding and individual merit. The cattle are of best 









Scotch type and best Scotch pedigree, many being by champion sires or with a champ- : 
ion ancesiry. The females include 7 daughters of the champion Cumberland Gift, 5 Dallas ¢ 
by the champion Villagers Coronet, 2 by the champion Gainford Marquis, 2 by Pisco, 111 
Gaintord Champion also a Champion, 2 by Gainford Monarch, by Gainford Marquis; SPO" 





others by the champions, Imp. Villager, Imp. Rodney, Marshall Joffre. Village Su- 

yreme, Champion Goods, Pride of Albion and other noted sires, including the herd Ra 

yulls Proud Marquis, Revalenta Gainford and Revalenta Crown. 
The bull offering include the herd bulls and very promising young bulls sired by " (o\m 

ca | 










ipareil, Nellie of Carlogie, Queen of Beauty, Rosewood, Rosemary, Violet, Victoria 
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/WALLACES’ FARMER, June 8, 1923 





(31) 873 
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A. J. RYDEN, Manager, 


CAREY M. JONES and FAYE L. HOUTCHENS, Auctioneers. 


ILLINOIS SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N 


ANNUAL SALE 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19th 
55 HEAD 25 BULLS, 30 FEMALES 


The bull offering is both large and good, and they are 
of practically the same breeding as the females, which in- 
clude such well known Scotch families as Rosewood, Augusta, 
Wimple, Jealousy, Secrets, Matchless, Mysie, Maid of March 
and Bransby Fair Lady. Come to this sale for good, practical, 
money-making Shorthorns, picked from many good herds. 





Vorhees, Stronghurst; 
Ryden, Abingdon. 


For Sale Catalog address mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


55 HEAD 


CONSIGNORS :—Bigler & Hayden, Maquon; F. B. Shel- 
ton, Delavan; C,. T. Nelson & Sons, Blandinsville; A. C. Harler, 
Rapatee; W. H. Kreigh, Knoxville; C. A. Porter & Son, Gar- 
den Prairie, Nelson Slead, Joy; 
Gould & Bennett, Neponset; A. J. 


Abingdon, Illinois 


H. M. YODER, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


O. P. Sweasy, Colmar; J.H. 
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TAMWORTH 


PIG SHOW AND SALE 
Saturday, June 1 6, 23 





A select offering from the 
B. F. Harris Farms herd 
will sell at the 


HARRIS HOME FARM 
SEYMOUR, ILL. 


This will be one of the big 
Tamworth events of the 
year. Pigs in the sale will 
be shown before Judge C, 
C. Roup of Iowa City in 
the morning and sold at 
auction at 1 o’clock. 
Pienie lunch at noon. 
Come and see our herd 
and methods of handling 
it. Write for catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 





COL. FRED JOHNSON, Carthage, IIl., and COL. 
1. M. REED, Oskatoosa, lowa, Auctioneers 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
SEYMOUR, ILL. 








I een 
GREATER 


PROFITS 


Tamworths are proll- 
fic, economical feeders 
and market toppers. 
These three things 
mean greater profits to 
hog raisers. Send for 
free literature and a 
copy of the Tamworth 
Record. F. M. Hart- 















bah Champion Barrow zell, Sec’y, Box D, 
Marshalltown. lowa Carthage. Ell. 


TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two sow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 














Priced for quick sale. 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Il, 


aa < p= RRR its seen 
Knoll Heights Tamworths 
We enjoy showing you the best type and breeding 
fa Tamworth circles today. Get in touch with us 
ad realize your ambitions. Satisfaction first. 
5 D. e EKER 
22 EK. Davenport St., Iowa City, lowa 
ead 


TAMWORTH Spring boars, bred gilts ana 
tT! fall n= ty Some of them by L. & 
= Iilinois Chief. grand champion National Swine 
L OW, 1921. Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 
_ T's Illinois Chief. JAMES K. CRUM, 
las City, llinois. Shipping point, 

» IllMnois. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The big spotted kind. Pa- 
pered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ages for sale. 


Address 
— —_HENRYFIELD, —Shenandoab, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Mater! Prize Winning Blood Lines 
Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd 
+ CLARK, Nevada, lowa 




















Shorthorn ispersion| 











We are dispersing our Federal tested herd of Scotch Short- 
horns that has been brought to its present high state of indi- 
vidual excellence at much expense, also with a great deal of 
pleasure, on 


| Tuesday, June 19, Cartersville, la. 


The forty which are listed compose our reserve herd, made up 
of the valuable Marr Claras, Kilblean Beautys, and such 
Cruiekshank tribes as Victorias, Mysies, Orange Blossoms, 
with a few Law Dorothys and Lancasters. 











good bull of scale and possessing the aristocratic blood lines 
of Villager, Cumberland’s Last and Avondale. 
recommend him. 


| The four bulls include the herd bull, Village Cumberland, a 


His get will 


The cattle listed represent foundation stock of a very high 
character. Ask for catalog without delay. Address 


|| CAHILL BROTHERS, ROCKFORD, IOWA 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
Cartersville is 12 miles south of Mason City on C. & N. W. Ry. 


——— 
—— 
































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


| The Greatest Tamworth Event of the Season! 


Oskaloosa, la., July 25 and 26 


Two-Day Sale and Meeting 


JULY 25 JULY 26 
ROSE HILL FARM SNYDER & SNYDER 


Will sell 40 head, bred sows and gilts. of Oskaloosa, and 


Most of these are sired by or bred to the 
great boar, Rose Hill Anchor. ROBERTS & TAYLOR 
Write for catalog to of Barnes City, 
Will sell 40 head choice sows and gilts 
A. E. AUGUSTINE bred to sires of noted blood. Write for cata- 
ROSE HILL, IOWA log to either of the above parties. 


Hereford Sale June 12 


LLOYD L. COFFEY, Humeston, lowa 





























See last weeks issue for full particulars. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 
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Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 
Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address elther K, ©. Campbell, Herdsman, 
Jamesport, Mo., H, L. FAULBHNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway, Kaneas 

City, Missouri. 














HENSLEY’S SPOTS 
Sows bred for June farrow. Also Trios of spring 
pigs not Jelated for sale at altraciive prices. 


A Square Deal Guaranteed” 
Chas. & Walter Hensley, Kxira, lowa 





Spotted Poland Pigs 
Up-to- 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, 1OWA 


I OAKS— boars—boars— 10 
choice Jast fail Spotted Poland 
China boars of the best breeding, 
cheap. A few sows and giits bred 
for summer litters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Thomas Stone, 
Chariton, Iowa. 


3 Boars Head Our 1923 Herd 


The Booster. straight big type farrowed Feb. 6, 1922, 4 
real boar. Arch Back Toronto, farrowed April 4, 
1921, a great sire. lowa Boy by The Sportsman, 
farrowed March 10, 1922. Stock in season. Address 
Cal Freel & Son, Hunnellis, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and giits of popular bloodlines 
FOR BALE 


Menlo, lowa 





Fall boars and spring pigs at weaning time 











Cc. B. EVITT, 





SPOTTED POLANDS_ 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilte and one 
boar. Young stuff stred by Proud Duke, Carmine’s 
Advancer and otner boars Will sei) anything in the 
way of epring boars and gilts; also a few Sept. boars, 
Write now. HM. F. MeCalley & Sons, Marion, la. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Am offering some large fall boars that for quality 
will be found hard to beat. Prize winning blood 
lines. Also a few fall gilts. Cal! or write 

L. KR. COBB, ida Grove, lowa 


Farm adjoins town 


Spotted Polands 


Fal! and spring boars of Ranger 
breeding. Extra good 


R. LOUGHLIN & CO., CRESTON, IOWA 


Y\POTTEKD POLAN DS—Fa!! pigs, elther sex, 
sired by Liz's Giant out of large, typy sows, 
Nicely spotted with plenty of type 
S. K. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, lowa 














POLAND-CHINAS 

peat PPP LLL LL PLL LLLP LLLP PDP PD 
Good serviceable Fall Boars, sired by Ambition’s 

Equa! for sale now. Buy one if you want big pigs. 

Write or wire at once 

Kaw. G. Moeller, Walcott, lowa 

Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 


from this berd. 
Ww. KB. Halstead, 





“Van Wert, lowa 


5 CHOICE 


POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


by the champion Knergy mainly. Tops of 75 raised. 
Price 845 each. Send check with order and if pig 
doesn't please. your money back. We bave the boars. 
W. J. Osgood, Welworth Farm, Sheldon, lows 


FORD’S POLANDS 


Timm’s Image by Iowa Timm heade my berd. Ratn- 
bow, Liberator and Pathfinder breeding. Top spring 
boars now ready toship. Address 

JEKRY FORD, MILO, IOWA 


Poland Chinas 


Herd headed by MATERIALIZER, a Great Master 
boar, and KING TUT by The Armistice. Stock for 
gale at all times. Address 
L. W. Lugar & Son, 














Derby, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 





BESTKR White Summer and Fall 
Boars. Weanling pigs, sows and boars, no kin. 


Big litters, good length, sired by National Winners. 
EARL BLOON, Bridgewater, towa 





FEED THE 
RED FEATHER WAY 


HE THINGS that count in the poultry yard are health, quick and 
sturdy growth, and steady, efficient egg production. The RED FEATHER WAY 
is the surest system you can follow because it has been tried and tested on 

flocks similar to yours and under conditions found in the average poultry yard. The 
big producer, as well as the small backyard poultryman, can feed RED FEATHER 
POULTRY FEEDS with economy and success. RED FEATHER FEEDS from the 
chick to the grown bird will make your flock more productive. You will always be 
RIGHT in your feeding policy when you feed RED FEATHER POULTRY FEEDS- 
in the RED FEATHER WAY. 


The Red Feather and the Peters’ Chick are placed upon all of our sacks 
and. packages. Identify our products by these trademarks and accept no substitutes. 
Chick ‘De, ter with buttermilk; Growing Mash with Buttermilk; Chick Scratch; Devel- 
oper S nf paar « Mash with Buttermilk and Hen Scratch make up the Red Feather 
Line. Six Vat ¢ Min, cproducing feeds which will make your poultry pay a profit 
and give you feed Sau. :tion which you have never had before. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PETERS’ GUARANTEE 


Red Feather Chick Starter is the first step in the RED 
FEATHER SYSTEM. Try it out on a test lot of chicks and see 
the difference between the test lot and your other chicks at the 
end of the first two weeks. We want all poultry raisers to try 
this new product in the handy little self feeder package. If 
your dealer does not handle Red Feather Chick Starter, send 
$1.00 and we will mail you the package direct, parcel post 
prepaid. 


Mi. C. Peters Mill Co. 


South Omaha, Nebraska 


QUDULUOLLUVEOAUUOGOULLONUUEQOQ0LSQ000 ALSO HSEULAU Y 


These are a Few Red Feather Dealers 


IOWA DEALERS 


Ee ea Wm. Mulder, Jr. 
Anita..... : ae . Godfrey Miller 
PRED is esecsscbtnnsshscyerrvasestpcsubbspenseivesdebseuseseesvenineps a RRADG eel Commi i Arthur McCabe 
oy Rees Spsehpeasesenpeeseestainck cient ines sesasbi beeesanenvebersueaseeye L. R. Vogt i ; Golden Rule Grocery Company 
Breda......... bebe : : Loeltz & Dozler Missouri Valley Joe Kaplan Grocery Company 
Burlington snr brsbonbicnanbebabapenenssieevasersanhesbaniessevskehios ci AAD WE 3 A aa EO Missouri Valley : K. E. Brundage 
Cedar Rapids..... eee City Market Fruit Company SM RAR ANN EO NERD 33 Bs pce era ou abduensu Sua cesweas aR abe S. Brown & Son 
Chariton... ’ Gracie L. E. Callison Missouri ‘1. Tamisica Hardware Company 
Clarinda eter Cc larinda Seed and Feed Company ale Farmers’ Elevator Company 
NII BRIE 5 cai sssoccnsp sch cas sccoee svectessyos vouxGevabas ieee oetes estes eteaaeel C. A. Olmsted 2. A. Drake Hardware Company 
AGREE TERI ER posse oY Ce RRS EE RP, gO en, Ca ASPECTS RR on Clair Pratt LL | ROSSER airs ree noe OC Re een er eT ‘Henry H. Schoon 
Creston Nord Flour and Seed Company Muscatine Thompson Brothers 
Davenport Community Milling Company Schierbrock Hardware Company 
NED hiss tccres rar cardcasviekoiacabes . Farmers’ Union Produce Exchange Davidson Grocery Company 
Des Moines W. H. Giffen G. Miller 
The Nordaker Company, Inc. ifi ‘rank H. Maxwell 
Starling Flour and Feed Company * A. Smith Feed Company 
8 Rese I RRR ere Soe RE eM Ge Ryne O. G. Andrews Keeney & Keller 
Emmetsburg a North Iowa Wholesale Company i Rockwell City Elevator Company 
Farragut............. . H. Case John F. Dow 
Fontanelle ‘ s’ Codperative Company Sheldon Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
Fort Dodge Jacob Brown, Jr. ~ a ent Pcceuapsinsaca NekcuupWeauschecbecesavesv<seoace May Seed and Nursery Company 
PER RS IR I. O. Erickson - seahetd arene Geet ee 
ROMPRIIDE NN ics <cutoees coat ukascteGuceves cei ceas sens occubcheouc elie iee es oo 5. Fish 
errno aera Gund-Sien Company sie +d esegpe eee acted 
sssesevensesenensnrssensssssessnsasensons . ioux City O. J. Moore Grocery Company 
STAY 2-5 -nesensnrseresens Gray Feed and Produce Company MP MIII x spsuces hace psc pes cokers Beek cat heeonia ss sinne ecces ee Spencer Milling Company 
Greenfield R. W. Brown Stuart Bert Abrams 
Hawarden. ...L. L. Harlan Drug Company Wilharms’ Store 
Diamond Milling Company ; Arthur Fleming 
The Bower Company, Inc. ili H. E. Darnold 
W. E. Rhine -~hart Produce Company 1 Eas eo ae ae bavehusdcogesipudeueseebesereoarsttpoeonesors S. H. Page 
Farmers’ Grain Company West Bend z McFarland & Walker 


The dealers listed below carry a complete stock of 


Red Feather Feeds all the time. In case, however, there is no 
dealer near you, order direct from our mill. We specialize in 
service and will handle your order promptly. You want results— 
Red Feather Poultry Feeds will get them for you. 








